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Notice to Authors of Papers 

As we approach another annual meeting of the A.A.C.P. the Editor 
would like to appeal to the authors of papers and the chairmen of com- 
mittees who write reports for delivery before the general sessions or the 
Sections of the Conference of Teachers, to observe the following in- 
structions. 

1. Care should be taken in preparation of manuscripts to have them 
exactly as they are to be printed in The Journal. 

2. Any changes made in the galley proof from the original manu- 
script is made at the expense of the Association. 

3. An original typed manuscript (not a carbon copy) should be 
furnished the Editor (whether through the Secretary or direct to the 
Editor) at the time of the meeting. 

4. In the case of symposia, discussions, if they are to be printed, 

should accompany the original papers. 
5. Complex chemical formulae and tables should be reduced to a 
minimum for the sake of economy. A few lines or paragraphs explana- 
tory of such formulae or tables are more meaningful to the average 
reader. 

6. Lantern slide presentations are not proper for publication. 

7. Committee reports have been sent to the Editor two years 
after they were read at a meeting. Obviously a two year old report when 
it is printed has had its usefulness impaired. 

The observance of these suggestions will lessen the expense and in- 
crease the value of the Journal.—Editor. 


The American Medical Association Board of Trustees has adopted 
several recommendations as to its position should it become necessary 
to endorse an extension of the doctor-draft law at a later date. These 
recommendations may be of interest to pharmacists. They are as follows: 

1. No deferments should be made on basis of dependency or marital 


status. 
2. Registration of physicians who do not have reserve commissions. 


3. After physicians in Priorities | and II have been called, physicians 
who have not served since September 1940 should be called according 
to age, the youngest men first. 

4. After physicians in Priorities |, Il and III have been called, those 
with military service since September 1940 should be called according to 
past service, with those having the least amount called first. 

5. No distinction should be made between service in World War II 
and service since June 1950. 

6. Present policy of deferments because of essentiality should be 


continued. 
7. Any extension of the doctor-draft law should be limited to one 


vear. 
s. Physicians who have served 12 months or more should not be 
recalled to the service for the same period of time (24 months) as those 


who have never served. 


(GEORGE URDANG 


Scholar, Historian, Philosopher, Scientist, Author, Teacher, 


Friend and Lover of and Beloved by Mankind, the World Around. 
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The Pharmazeutische Zeitung Observes 


George Urdang’s Seventieth Birthday* 


The Preface* 


The PHARMAZEUTISCHE ZEITUNG of Berlin devoted 
the issue of June 5, 1952 to the seventieth birthday of George Ur- 
dang, its former editor. The special editorial features of this issue 
included the following: 


1. Sonnet to George Urdang (see transposition below). 


2 Letter of congratulations signed by the present editors of the 
PHARMAZEUTISCHE ZEITUNG, Drs. Ernst Urban and Hans 
Meyer, on behalf of Urdang’s former colleagues on the editorial 
staff and in the German pharmaceutical associations. 


3. G. E. Dann’s article on the International Importance of George 
Urdang for the History of Pharmacy (see résumé below). 


1. Bibliography of Urdang’s published work, listing a total of 220 
titles. 


5. Informative sketch on the Academic Internationale d'Histoire 
de la Pharmacie. The Academie was founded in Urdang'’s honor 
on the day of his seventieth birthday, June 13, 1952. 


6. Discussion of the pharmacist in literature and art, by Herman 
Gittner. This article represents a continuation of studies which 
George Urdange began more than 30 years ago. In two books 
(1921, 19246), followed by annual review articles in the PHARMA- 
ZEUTISCHE ZEITUNG, Urdang analyzed the pharmacist both as 
a subject and as a creator of literature. 


’. A biography of George Urdang completes the ten-page editorial 
section devoted to his seventieth birthday. 


*The Preface and the Resume of this article by Dr. Georg Edmund Dann in recog 
nition of Dr. George Urdang'’s world-wide service in the field of historical pharmacy 
ere translated and prepared from the original Gerran by H. George Wolfe of 


New York ¢ ity We gratefully acknowledge Mr. Wolfe's contribution 
The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy publishes this article out of 
gratitude to Dr Urdang for his contributions to the «tudy of historical pharmary 


1 for the inspiration his living among ws has brought to us Ed 
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THE SONNET* 
Now your good fortune grants you consolation: 
The heart has every crisis terminated, 
When slowly later years accumulated 
And back and foresight found their final station. 


Blessed who at seventy fills without stagnation 
Full days and hours with work appreciated 

By thousands who, therefore, him nominated 
The Scholar’s Master in their confirmation. 


Pharmacy’s story was your loved sport. 
You brought to her and you the highest cheers. 
World history has proved itself world court. 


You climbed the steep way up not knowing fears, 
Before you the divinely port, 
Conveying wisdom to both hemispheres! 


The Résumé 


The International Importance of George Urdang for the 
History of Pharmacy 


By GEORG EDMUND DANN 
The Historian 


The special place of George Urdang among the historians of 
pharmacy is due not only to his accomplishments but to the fact 
that his work was performed in two great cultural spheres—the 
German- and the [English-speaking world. From this unusually 
broad basis, its influence has been extended to other countries 
While a number of contemporary historians of pharmacy enjoy a 
well-deserved international reputation, their recognition is based 
on work done within the limits of their own countries. Since thy 
writing of pharmaceutical history began, only Urdang has been 
able to exert world-wide influence. It may be of symbolic interest 
that as early as 1932—-when the far-reaching influence of Urdang’s 
work could not be fully anticipated—the American Pharmaceutical 
Association named him an “honorary member.” 


A transposition from the German into English of Dr. Ernst Urban Sonnet to Georg 
Urdang 
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Urdang was the first to undertake a continuous, scientific 
study of the pharmacists depicted in world literature. His first 
two books (1921, 1926)', and numerous related articles, discussed 
the pharmacist both as a subject and as a creator of literature. In 
analyzing the pharmacists mirrored in works of fiction, Urdang 
presented a complete psychology of the profession. However, since 
these studies deal especially with the German pharmacist, they 
still are primarily of national significance 

In three addresses of almost historic importance delivered in 
1923, 1924, and 1926.° Urdang turned to problems of supranational 
scientific validity. After analyzing the existing pharmaceutico-his- 
torical literature and the differing concepts of its authors, Urdang 
undertook to define and delineate the field of pharmaceutical his- 
tory. 

Although his “GRUNDRISS DER GESCHICHTE DER 
DEUTSCHEN PHARMAZIE” (Berlin, 1935) is devoted exclu- 
sively to the development of German pharmacy, the work assumed 
international importance because of its exemplary arrangement. 
This latter distinction apples equally, or even more so, to the 
“HISTORY OF PHARMACY” (in collaboration with Kremers ) 
the subject matter of which is not limited by national borders. 

With these two great standard works, Urdang became the first 
to present both the German- and the English-speaking world with 
pharmaceutico-historical texts that are organized systematically and 
written with due regard to general historic and sociologic consider- 
ations. 

It will be found that since his migration to America, Urdang’s 
work transcends national limits, and that even his monographic 
studies seek to solve questions of general or international impor 
tance. 


The Oraanizcer 


Co-founder and actual organizer of the Gesellschaft fuer 
Geschichte der Pharmazie (1936), Urdang did not intend that the 
Gesellschaft be regarded as “international”, but rather as one in- 
ternational center of pharmaceutico-historical work. However, 
there is no doubt that this organization, whose development he so 


decisively influenced, provided the springboard for Urdang’s stead- 
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ily increasing international activity and importance. It is symbolic, 
again, that the general meeting at Basle, the last before Urdang’s 
migration to America, was the first real “international” pharma- 
ceutico-historical congress ever held. It may have pointed the way 
to his future work and his resulting world-wide influence. 


By calling the new IJnstitute of the History of Pharmacy in 
Madison (1941) “American”, Urdang immediately set for himself 
a supranational task. He had come from Germany with recognized 
accomplishments ; his first publications in the New World won him 
quick recognition, while his personality won him prestige’ and 
influence in North-American pharmacy. I[t was apparent that both 
would also be extended into the wide English-speaking world. But 
the all-embracing term “American” meant more. It implied the 
purpose of furthering the pharmaceutico-historical activities of 
Latin America. It meant that the cultural connections of these 
countries with Portugal, Spain (and, indirectly, other [Latin na- 
tions in Europe) would be utilized. Thus, the relations between 
three great cultural spheres of the world would be cemented as far 
as possible in the field of pharmaceutical history. By his work and 
by the force of personality, Urdang has successfully approached this 
task. 


Although the Institute at Madison is a center, it does not, of 
course, comprise all the possibilities for intensive scientific co- 
operation on a global scale. Urdang’s successful efforts in this 
direction were officially recognized when he was named first presi 
dent of the Academie /nternationale d'Histoire de la Pharmacie, 
Den Haag, founded in honor of his seventieth birthday on June 
13, 1952. This academy is independent of all national and interna- 
tional private organizations, and provides its elected members (the 
most eminent pharmaceutical historians of the world) with an 
portunity for world-wide scientific co-operation, 


It goes without saying that Urdang considers equally essential 
| 

the Union Mondiale des Sociétés Pharmaceutiques Historiques. 
This association, supposed to link all existing national and interna 


tional pharmaceutico-historical societies, was created at Urdang’s 


suggestion as another important means of world-wide co-operation 
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The Teacher 


Urdang, like other great personalities, was a “teacher” even 
before he held an official teaching position. When he presented, 
in the 1920's, his concept of the nature of pharmaceutical history, 
he was “teaching.” And he exerted, indirectly, his influence on 
teaching when he fought successfully for the appointment of quali- 
fied teachers of pharmaceutical history. He considered this goal 
especially important in order to win academic recognition for this 
branch of science. At that time, these efforts applied mainly to 
Germany. However, the requirements he set forth had general 
validity and were noted also in other countries. 


By the example of his work, he influenced and thus “taught” 
a younger German generation—many of whom consider them- 
students.” During his first years at the Institute he 


selves his 
exerted a similar influence in the United States. His official work 
as a teacher began in 1947, when he became Professor of the His- 
tory of Pharmacy at the University of Wisconsin. This appoint- 
ment constituted an extraordinary recognition both of the success- 
ful work and of the personality of George Urdang. 


It is remarkable how successfully Urdang has utilized the op- 
portunities offered by his teaching position in five short years. 
He has developed students who will continue his scientific life 
work. He instituted seminars for teachers of pharmaceutical his- 
tory at other universities. He published teaching guides that are 
of fundamental importance beyond the limits of the United States. 


Historical pharmacy now has become an important and partly 
even obligatory part of American pharmaceutical education, even 
though there was no lack of interest in previous years. This is 
essentially due to Urdang’s enthusiastic work—the results of which 
have steadily attracted the attention of a wide pharmaceutical 
public—his stimulating publications, splendid lectures, and _ his 
tireless participation in association meetings and conventions. 


This success has not been limited to the United States. Its 


stimulating effect has been extended throughout the Americas and 
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the English-speaking world. It is natural that Urdang’s activities 
as a teacher have been observed with special interest in Germany 
and in the German-speaking countries. His appointment as a full 
professor, and the extent and method of his teaching with its 
visible results, could not help but make a profound impression in 
Germany. Since the end of the war, German efforts in the field of 
pharmaceutical history have been strongly influenced and advanced 
by Urdang’s exemplary work. 


REFERENCES 
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The Professions 


LLOYD E. BLAUCH 


Chief for Education in the Health Professions 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


The professions are the occupations through which modern 
society obtains its highly specialized intellectual services. Taken 
together they constitute the smallest of the broad occupational 
census groups in the Nation. Hlowever, in spite of the relativel) 
small number of persons engaged in these services, the day to day 
functioning of communities and the Nation depends largely upon 
them. To the professions we look for designing our machines, 


structures, and highways; for protecting us in the exercise of ou 


rights; for healing our broken and sick bodies; for teaching our 
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children the ideals, arts, and ways of civilization; for providing our 
moral and religious direction; for discovering nature's secrets and 
increasing our control over natural phenomena; and for helping us 
in a hundred other ways to live happier and more satisfying lives. 


are the Professions 


In America the professions are not always sharply distinguished 
from other vocations or occupations. Indeed, in a dynamic socia! 
order the occupational pattern undergoes rapid change and_ the 
status of various vocations constantly shifts. 

The dictionaries give some help in understanding professions. 
In Webster's New International Dictionary, second edition, a pro- 
fession is defined as “the occupation, if not purely commercial, 
mechanical, agricultural, or the like, to which one devotes oneself ; 
a calling in which one professes to have acquired some special 
knowledge used by way either of instructing, guiding, or advising 
others, or of serving them in some act; as the profession of arms, 
of teaching, of chemist.” 

A profession is defined in Funk and |lagnall’s New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language as “an occupation that properly 
involves a liberal education or its equivalent, and mental rather than 
manual labor; especially one of the three so-called learned protes- 
sions. Hence any calling or occupation involving special mental ana 
other attainments or special discipline, as editing, acting, engineer- 
ing, authorship, etc.” 

Another definition is found in the Dictionary of Education 
(Good) which states that a profession is “an occupation involving 
relatively long and specialized preparation on the level of higher 
education and governed by a special code of ethics.” 

Lastly the Dictionary of Occupational Titles prepared by the 
United States Employment Service, states that the group of pro- 
fessional occupations “includes occupations that predominately re- 
quire a high degree of mental activity by the worker and are con- 
cerned with theoretical or practical aspects of complex fields of 
human endeavor. Such occupations require for the proper per- 
formance of the work either extensive and comprehensive academic 
study, or experience of such scope and character as to provide an 


equivalent background, or a combination of such education and 
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experience.” It goes on to say that some professions are primarily 
concerned with the development or the practical application of 
formal and well-organized fields of theoretical know'edge, where- 
as others are concerned with activities that demand acquired abilities 
which may properly be considered of a professional character, but 
may not require the background of a formal field of knowledge. 


Such definitions are reasonably satisfactory for general use, 
but they may well be elaborated to eonvey a clearer idea of the 
meaning of the professions. This may be done by suggesting some 
of the principal earmarks of those occupations that are commonly 
recognized as professions. Three may be suggested: (1) a profes- 
sion is based upon specialized and prolonged study and _ training; 
(2) while the services by its members are performed for a fee or 
a salary, their success is not measured by financial standards but 
rather by their accomplishments in serving the needs of people; 
and (3) its members are organized into associations which assume 
responsibility for maintaining and improving the quality of its sery 


ice. 


Intellectual . Ispect 


First, as to the specialized intellectual side of a profession. 
The principal distinguishing characteristic of a profession today ts 
the possession of a technique which enables the members to per 
form a particular service and which is acquired through prolonged 
study such as that represented by at least four vears in a profes 
sional college or university. The technique—using the term broad- 
ly to denote method of procedure essential to expertness in any 
art or science—is based upon a body of scientific or institutional 
knowledge and skills and attitudes which have been organized 


into a program of professional preparation that is appropriate for 
inclusion in the offerings of a university. A profession involves 
essentially intellectual operations although in many instances a 
high degree of manual skill may also be required. Its course of 
training is a combination of theory and practice which is enforced 
through a series of educational requirements and, in many in- 
stances, an examination system provided by the State. 
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Standards of Success 

Second, while professions are paid. for their services the 
foundation of their efficiency is professional spirit rather than 
the desire for gain. Although men may enter a profession for 
the sake of livelihood, the measure of their success is the service 
which they render, not the tinancial gains they amass. Profes- 
sional men may, as in the case of a successful physician, grow rich, 
but the meaning and significance of their profession, both for 
themselves and for the public, is not that they make money but 
that their service brings health to their patients, knowledge to 
their students, protection to their clients. The driving force of 
a professional man is normally not merely money, rather it 1s 
the satisfaction that he obtains from rendering a service well, 
from gaining the esteem of his fellow professionals, from living 
up to the solidly established tradition of the little society or pro- 
fessional group in which he moves, from discharging the profes- 
sional obligation in which he has been indoctrinated. Obviously 
in this matter the professions stand in contrast with industry. 
Here is one of the reasons why the professions are generally 
held in high social esteem. A truly professional man is a dedicated 
man; he has espoused the high ideal of service to his fellow men. 

It is possible, of course, to ideatize the professions too much. 
Unfortunately every professional group includes some members 
who do not live up to its standards of unselfish service. A few, 
by their conduct, demonstrate that their greatest, in fact their sole, 
concern is for financial gain, but they are not typical of the pro- 
fession es a whole. Moreover, at times a profession as a whole 
may engage in practices which are not in the interest of the public 
welfare, such, for example, as unduly restricting the number of 
persons admitted and opposing the development of new and com- 
peting techniques of service and forms of organization. One oc- 
casionally hears the question raised whether some of the profes- 
sions are not tending to be unduly influenced by the commercial 
spirit of the times. 


Professional Associations 


Third, professional men associate with others engaged in the 
same type of service; from one another they draw inspiration and 
acquire new ways of performing their services; to one another they 
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freely contribute their ideas, their discoveries, and their in- 
ventions. They form associations which are motivated by such 
purposes as (a) to distinguish the qualified from the unqualified, 
through admission to membership; (b) to promote a high standard 
of proiessional character and honorable practice; (c) to ratse 
the status of the profession through public recognition acquired 
in part through organization and collective action; (d) to promote 
and encourage the use of the profession whenever it can be of 
service, and (e) to serve as a source of authoritative information 
and advice within their own sphere as the public has need for such 
assistance. In recent years, particularly in times of nacional em- 
ergency, we have seen the Government make much use of some 
of the professional associations, and | am certain that in the future 
it will turn to them even more than in the past and the present. 

It is a common practice for these professional associations to 
develop and adopt statements of principles, ideals, and regulations 
to guide practitioners in their conduct. These codes of ethics, as 
they are generally called, are characteristic of all well established 
professions. We are told that nowhere have standards of pro- 
fessional ethics been so extensively formulated in codes as in the 
United States. 

The professions acting through their associations engage in 
many other activities that are aimed at improving their service. 
They take an active interest in the establishment and maintenance 
of schools for training the future members of their professions, 
they foster and support research related to their service, they create 
a body of professional literature, and they make definite provision 
through such means as conferences, seminars, and clinics where)y 
practitioners share their knowledge and experience. 

The significance of these associations has been we!l summar- 
ized by Professor Carr-Saunders in the Herbert Spencer Lecture 
on the Professions delivered at Oxford University in 1928. He said 

“As professions emerge associations come into existence based 
upon the feeling of corporate responsibility for the competence and 
honour of all who hold themselves out as prepared to render these 
specialized services ... The functions which these associations first 
perform are indirectly of great importance to society as a whole 
Later they are led into public activities. Already they are impor- 


tant organs of society. These are reasons for supposing that. so far 
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from these associations having grown to their full stature, we are 
witnessing merely the first steps in a movement which may play 
a large part in the society of the future.” 

In Conclusion 

It may be suggested then that three leading characteristics of 
a full fledged profession today are: (1) a specialized intellectual 
training on the level of higher education equivalent to at least that 
represented by an academic degree, (2) standards of efficiency and 
success that are idealistic and ethical rather than financial in char- 
acter, and (3) associations which are dedicated to maintaining 
and improving the quality of its service. Other significant charac- 
teristics of professions are sometimes suggested, such as the limita- 
tion of the right to practice to those who have been adjudged com- 
petent, a sufficient remuneration to support the service rendered, 
large individual responsibility on the part of the practitioner, and 
regulation in the public interest. 

Many years ago there were three “learned professions,” so 
called because they were taught in the universities. They were 
medicine, law, and theology. Since those early times many other 
vocations have acquired professional status, and still others are in 
process of being elevated to this high place in social recognition. 
This development follows the general social tendency toward division 
and specialization in all fields of activity. It arises because intelli- 
gent and ingenious people develop new, improved, and often com- 
plicated methods of serving mankind's needs and because the public 
is willing and able to pay for the improved service. 

As one considers the professions he needs to keep in mind an- 
other group of occupations now commonly known as the semipro- 
fessions. This group includes the occupations “concerned with the 
theoretical or practical aspects of fields of endeavor that require 
rather extensive educationa! or practical experience, or a combina- 
tion of such education and experience for the proper performance 
of the work” but “are less demanding with respect to background or 
the need for initiative or judgment in dealing with complicated work 
situations than those fields which are considered as ‘professional.’ 
These occupations are typically confined to relatively restricted fields 
of activity, many of them being concerned with the technical or 
mechanical details of the broader and possibly more theoretical fields 


of endeavor.” (Pictionary of Occupational Tiiles.) 
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The Origin and Development of the Pharma- 
ceutical Survey, April 1946 to June 1949 


B. V. CHRISTENSEN*®* and G. L. JENKINS?+ 


The authors have been urged individually and jointly on various 
occasions and by organizations as well as individuals to prepare a 
detailed account of the fundamental role of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy in the instigation, promotion, development, 
and final arrangements for The Pharmaceutical Survey carried out 
during the period April, 1946, to June, 1949. This was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the authors were intimately associated with all 
developments concerning The Survey because of their official con- 
nection with the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
The statement which follows is based on information gleaned pri- 
marily from the correspondence files of the authors covering the 
period from November, 1942, to July, 1946. 


B. V. Christensen arrived in Ohio in September, 1939, in or- 
der to assume duties as Dean of the College of Pharmacy, The Ohio 
State University. He was well-informed concerning the Charters 
Survey' and the report “Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Cur- 
riculum.” Hence, he made it a point to renew acquaintance with Dr. 
Charters who was then Director of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of The Ohio State University. He also made it a point to 
meet Dr. H. H. Maynard, Head of the Department of Business Or- 
ganization, and his associate Dr. H. C. Nolen. Through these men 
he met Mr. George V. Doerr, McKesson-Robbins Company and 
then President of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. All were interested in Pharmacy and its future growth and 
professional development. In discussions and conferences with these 
men the need for supplementing, extending, and bringing up-to-date 
the Charters Survey was recognized and as a matter of fact serious- 
ly considered as a project that might be carried out in the State of 
Ohio as a type study. 


*Chairman, Executive Committee. A.A.C.P 1943-48 President-Flect. 1948-49. and 
1949-51 


President, A.A.C.P.. 1949-50, and Ex-officio member Executive Committee 


Dean, College of Pharmacy, The Ohio State University 
+President-Flect, 1943-44, and f 
Executive Committee, 1943-47 


President, A.A.C_P 1944-46 Ex-officio member o 
Dean, School of Pharmacy, Purdue University 
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On November 20, 1942, a conference was held to consider this 
project. Those present were Dr. T. C. Holy, representing the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Mr. G. V. Doerr, Dr. H. C. Nolen, 
and Dr. B. V. Christensen. At this meeting a “Tentative Proposal 
for a Study of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Practices in Ohio” 
including a budget was drawn up.* This proposal set forth the pur- 
poses and plan of study, the major phases of pharmacy to be included 
in the survey, the methods and procedures and the estimated cost. 
This tentative outline was studied and revised to the extent that it 
represented a well conceived and organized plan for a survey of phar- 
macy and pharmaceutical practices. This is mentioned here for two 
reasons: (1) To show that long and considered thought and study 
had been given to the possibility of a survey before it was actually 
taken up by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy ; 
(2) It was this tentative plan set up for a study of pharmacy in 
Ohio which served as the basis for the plan for a National Survey 
‘as projected by the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


It was Dr. Christensen who throughout all of the subsequent 
procedures took the initiative in preparing plans and outlines and 
urging the necessity and importance of a supplemental survey of 
pharmacy. Thus it is obvious that the previous contacts and ex- 
periences of both authors with the Charters Survey and the broad 
and clear understanding obtained through the intensive study and 
development of a plan for a Study of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 
Practices in Ohio were of great significance and fundamental value 
in the subsequent development of the plans by the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy for a National Survey of Pharmacy. 

At the annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy held in Columbus, Ohio, in September, 1943, a reso- 
lution was adopted endorsing in principle a recommendation “that 
an appropriate committee .. . should study the possibility of sup- 
plementing the Charters, Lemon, and Monell study so that it may 
be rejuvenated as a sound basis for the Syllabus.’”* In reviewing 
the resolutions adopted at the 1943 meeting the Executive Com- 
mittee, on the recommendation of the Chairman,* decided to in- 
vestigate the possibility of a survey of pharmacy. During the course 
of the succeeding deliberations frequent reference was made to 


*B. V. Christensen served as Chairman of the Executive Committee from 1948 to 1948 
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the tentative plans developed for a survey of pharmacy and phar- 
maceutical practices in Ohio, and copies of the outline and budget 
referred to above were placed in the hands of the members of the 
Executive Committee for study and suggestions. This plan was 
approved as a working plan, subject to such modifications from 
time to time as progressive developments might indicate. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Executive Committee held in conjunction with 
the 1944 annual convention of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy in Cleveland, Ohio, the Chairman* of the [Executive 
Committee was directed to proceed to contact educational agencies 
qualified to direct such a survey and to determine under what 
conditions they might take charge of such a survey. Consideration 
was gradually narrowed down to two agencies, namely, the Bureau 
of Educational Research of The Ohio State University, Thomas C. 
Holy, Director, and the American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C., George F. Zook, President. A subcommittee of the [-x- 
ecutive Committee of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, namely Dr. G. L. Jenkins,* President of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and Dr. B. \V. Christensen, 
Chairman of the [Executive Committee, American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, were authorized to confer with representa- 
tives of these agencies. B. V. Christensen held a preliminary con- 
ference with Dr. Holy October 27, 1944, and as a result Dr. Holy 
submitted a statement of conditions under which the Bureau of Ed- 
ucational Research might assume general responsibility. for the 
conduct of such a survey.‘ He also met with Dr. Zook for a similar 
conference in Washington, D.C., on December 8, 1944.) Dr. Zook 
also called in Dr. Brumbaugh, Vice-l’resident, American Council 
on Education, and Dr. FE. J. MeGrath, member of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education representing the American 
Council on Education. About one and one-half hours were spent 
in discussion of the survey project and at the conclusion of the con- 
ference Dr. Zook was requested to submit a memorandum cover- 
ing their ideas as to the manner in which a survey could be carried 
out and the estimated cost; this he agreed he would do 

The statements received from the Ohio Bureau of Educational 
} 


Research and the American Council on Education were referred 


1944 President 1944-10948 and ex 


*G. L. Jenkins was President-Elect. 194 
officio Inember of the Executive Committee 194 4 
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to the members of the Executive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy for study and comment. — Fol- 
lowing this another conference was arranged with both of the 
above organizations, at which the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy was represented by 
President Jenkins and Chairman Christensen. In accordance with 
arrangements, a conference was held with Dr. T. C. Holy on Jan- 
uary 18, 1945, and with Dr. George F. Zook on January 19, 1945. 
Considerable progress was made at these conferences and agan 
memoranda were submitted by these organizations concerning the 
manner in which they proposed to conduct a survey of pharmacy 
and pharmaceutical practices if satisfactory terms could be agreed 
upon, 


During the course of the preceding developments the question 
of finances was constantly in the foreground. However, it was 
the opinion of those actively promoting the survey that until a 
definite plan for the survey was worked out that it would be im- 
possible to work out a logical budget that could be supported by 
facts and enough fundamental information to justify it on a sound 
basis. This point had now been reached and hence, concerted study 
was directed to the problem of financing the survey. Here again 
the preliminary investigation of the feasilnlitv of a survey of phar- 
macy and pharmaceutical practices in Ohio bore fruit. It is to be 
recalled that Mr. Gi. \. Doerr was interested im a survey of Ohio 
as was Dr. Christensen. Mr. Doerr was then President of the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical E-ducation and Dr. Chris- 
tensen was ex-officio a member of the Board of Directors of the 


Foundation 


“Con the third of April in New York, the Executive Committee 
of the American .\ssociation of Colleges of Pharmacy met with the 
officers and directors of the American Foundation for Pharia 
ceutical Education. This eventful meeting was made possible by 
the officers of the Foundation. The men guiding this educational 
organization believed that through a joint meeting with our I-xecu- 
tive Committee many of the critical and serious problems facing 


our schools and pharmaceutical education could be more effectively 


met and solved. At the end of the day-long meeting all departed. 
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assured that a constructive plan and program was under way and 
that accomplishments would be inevitable in the immediate future 


and the years to come. 
* * * * 


“The joint meeting was called to order at 10:00 A.M. with 
President Doerr of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education and Chairman Christensen of the Executive Committee 
of the A.A.C.P. jointly presiding. All members of the Executive 
Committee of the A.A.C.P. were present and the following from 
the Foundation: George V. Doerr, FE. L. Newcomb, Joseph J. 
Dreyer, S. B. Penick, Charles S. Beardsley, Ernest Little, and 
Robert L. Swain. 

“Mr. Doerr spoke briefly on the significance of the occasion 
of the gathering. . . . ‘How can the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education function to the greatest advantage of 
pharmacy? was the first item for discussion. 

* * * * 

“Mr. Doerr called attention to the many changes in pharma- 
ceutical practice which have occurred during the past two decades 
and the inadequacy of the Dr. Charters survey for the present day 
pharmacy. He indicated the urgent need for another survey for 
pharmacy or a supplement to the Charters report. Dean Christen- 
sen reported that a plan for such a study is now underway by the 
Executive Committee of our Association and that financial assis- 
tance will be necessary. Speaking for the Foundation, President 
Doerr indicated their willingness to cooperate in such a study.” 

Consequently, representations were made to the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education and an outline for a 
survey of pharmacy together with the two proposals for carrying 
out such a survey were submitted to the Foundation for information 
and consideration. These representations were placed before the 
Executive Committee of the Foundation at a meeting held June 
27, 1945, at the Foundation Office, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18. New York. The results of this meeting as transmitted 
to Dr. Christensen by Secretary Newcomb are embodied in the 
resolutions quoted herewith. 

“The Committee first considered the proposed survey of the 


practice of pharmacy and of the curricula offered by accredited 


colleges of pharmacy. It carefully reviewed the proposals submitted 
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by B. V. Christensen, Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the A.A.C.P., for the making of such a survey. After thorough 
discussion, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee of the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education reaffirm its view that a comprehensive 
survey of the practice of pharmacy and pharmaceutical education should 
be made at an appropriate time in the future; that the actual carrying 
out of such survey should be deferred until more normal operating con- 
ditions prevail in the practice of pharmacy and in the conduct af our 
schools of pharmacy; that in the opinion of the Committee the American 
Council on Education is a qualified and proper group to carry out such 
a study; 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee expresses 
deep appreciation for the splendid preliminary work done by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the A.A.C.P. on this subject, and renews assurances 
of its desire to recommend to the full Board of Directors of the Founda- 
tion proper suppart for such a study to be carried out when conditions 
seem opportune; that a copy of this resolution be transmitted to B. V. 
Christensen, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the A.A.C.P., and 
to the Secretary of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education.’? 

In the meantime in order to determine the attitude of agencies 
and associations having an interest in the health field toward a 
survey in pharmacy, the American Council on Education transmitted 
during the latter part of March, 1945, the following letter to about 


twenty such agencies and associations : 


Dear 


The American Council on Education has been approached several 
times in recent years by representatives of pharmaceutical education 
in the United States with the proposal that the Council undertake a 
survey of pharmaceutical education and pharmaceutical practices. For 
one reason or another plans for such a survey were never completed. 
Recently representatives of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy again proposed that the Council undertake such a survey. 
The need for a comprehensive study of pharmaceutical education in re- 
lation to pharmaceutical services and practices in the United States ap- 
pears to be more urgent than ever because under the impetus of the 
war there has been a rapid expansion of these seryjces in many direc- 


tions. 

We are convinced that a survey at this time would be of great value 
and have indicated to the representatives of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy that we are willing to undertake the survey pro- 
vided it can be adequately financed, and provided that the Council can be 
assured of the full cooperation of all the agencies and associations hav- 
ing an interest in this field. 
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It is expected that if the survey is undertaken funds will be provided 
by a foundation or any agency particularly interested in the project. 
The cooperation on the part of the associations to which this letter is 
addressed would, therefore, not involve a financial obligation. The as- 
sociations would be looked to, however, for advice and possibly for as- 
sistance in securing essential data relating to their respective interests 
in this field. 

I am writing you at this time to inquire whether your association 
would favor a survey of pharmaceutical education, services and prac- 
tices, and whether your association would be willing to cooperate with 
the American Council on Education in making the survey provided the 
necessary funds can be secured. 

Yours very sincerely, 
George F. Zook 
President> 


A report from the American Council on Education indicates 
that seventeen replies were received from this letter: seven’ fully 
endorsed the survey, five gave a qualified endorsement, three imdi- 
cated they were referring the letter to an organization or suggested 
another organization, one asked for more information, and one sug 


gested doubts as to the need for the survey.” 


However, the [Executive Committee of the \merican Assocta 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy were convinced that the time for a 
survey Was opportune and persisted in efforts to bring the matter 
to a decision. Due to the war emergency, the 1945 Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Pharmaceutical Association and affiliated or 
ganizations (including the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy), was cancelled. However, in order that necessary busi 
ness might be transacted, meetings of the [:xecutive bodies of some 
of these associations were called to be held in Washington, DC.. 
November 8-10, 1945. During this period, while these executive 
groups were assembled in \WWashington, definite progress was made 


in the development of plans for the survey. 


The annual meeting of the [executive Committee of the Amer 


ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy was held in Washington, 


D.C... as above stated, November &, 9, 10, 19435. Dr. (seorge FF. Zook 
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and Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh of the American Council on Education 
met with the committee November &th to discuss the proposed sur- 
vey of pharmacy. Following this a joimt meeting was held with the 
Counci! of the American Pharmaceutical Association and with the 
American Counci! on Pharmaceutical Education. At this meeting 
the plans of a survey were discussed in detail and as a result the 
following resolutions were adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 


WHEREAS, the health professions are constantly developing and 
are in a period of transition, and 


WHEREAS, pharmacy plays an increasingly important role’ in 
American health programs and may be expected to play an increasingly 
important part in world-wide public health services, it has become evi- 
dent that an early study should be made of pharmacy, pharmaceutical 
services and new areas of professional specialization. 


AND WHEREAS, it has become evident that a survey of pharmacy 
with special reference to education is necessary to provide a full knowl- 
edge of the basic facts and fundamentals for a well-planned program for 
the future development of the profession, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, in accordance with a 
resolution adopted at the annual meeting in 1943 res;@ctfully urges and 
requests that the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
endorse and underwrite a comprehensive study of pharmacy, pharma- 
ceutical practices and new areas of pharmaceutical specialization along 
lines discussed in a joint meeting of representatives of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, and American Council on Education, and ; 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy recommends for the 
favorable consideration the general plan of organization, procedure and 
conditions outlined by the American Council on Education in the state- 
ment submitted November 1, 1945, and endorses the Council as a com 
petent agency to conduct the study.'' 


These resolutions were duly transmitted to the American Foun 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education, Dr. Ek. L. Newcomb, Secre 
tary, for consideration and action. The Executive Committee of 
the Foundation received these resolutions November 27, 1945, and 


after discussion referred them to the Board of Directors for further 
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consideration. The Board of Directois of the Foundation met Jan- 
uary 23, 1946. The American Council on i.c:.2tion was invited to 
send a representative and Dr. 4. J. Brumbaugl was delegated to 
serve in this capacity. This meeting was devoted } rimarily to a dis- 
cussion of the plans, scope and budget of the proposed survey. A 
motion was unanimously passed that the Board of Directors give 
full approval to the proposed survey of pharmacy and pharmaceu- 
tical education under the direction and authority of the American 
Council on Education and provide funds to cover the cost. Con- 
sequently an agreement was entered into with the American Foun 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education, underwriting the budget, and 
The American Council on Education, the survey agency."’ The 
American Council on Education appointed Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
former President of Purdue University, Director of The Survey, 
and under his authority an advisory committee was selected and 
the survey was inaugurated April 15, 1946. 


Unlimited credit must be extended to the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy for the foresight demonstrated in 
inaugurating plans for a survey and for the persistence and careful 
planning which gradually evolved a well-conceived program which 
challenged the interest and support of other agencies and associa- 
tions. It can be well understood that there were periods of discour- 
agement but these only served to bring about a renewal of effort 
with increased vigor and determination. Sincere thanks and earn- 
est appreciation should be extended George V. Doerr, President of 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, and Dr. 
FE. L.. Newcomb, Secretary, for their profound interest and under- 
standing of the need for a pharmaceutical survey and the help 
and encouragement which they regularly offered throughout the 
preliminary period of development as well as the active period of 
The Survey. 
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Pharmacy's Part in Society* 
GEORGE URDANG 


Director, American Institute of the History of Pharmacy and Professor 
Emeritus of the History of Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin 


Charles Darwin's famous evolution theory of the survival of 
the fittest has had its sway in the area of human social relations at 
least as much as in its original application to the origin of species. 
As a matter of fact, while the latter could not be proved by con- 
trollable historical experience, the influence of the adaptability of 
institutions and groups of individuals to a changing social scene on 
their survival made itself felt again and again, has been an obvious 


daily experience 


"Presented at the dedication of the new pharmacy building of the University of 
Texas at Austin. Texas on November 1, 1952 
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The interrelated and organized human activity which consti- 
tutes what we call “society’ is based on the assumption that every 
one of the groups supposed to meet some special need has developed 
into its job as “the fittest” for just this kind of task and has re- 
mained the fittest by continuous adaptation to changes in general 
and/or particular circumstances. This holds true especially for the 
activities of the groups commonly called professions, requiring 
specialized knowledge and carrying certain definite responsibilities. 
For them their “to be or not to be” depends entirely on their part in, 
on their necessity to society. 


The profession of pharmacy has developed into its job of 
necessity and has remained in it by its adaptability. History shows 
that pharmacy represents one of the early results of the tendency 
towards deliberate specialization which is one of the most charac- 
teristic features of modern society. It has not only held a legiti- 
mate place in, but has contributed to the development of society. 


The Necessity of the Profession of Pharmacy 


It was the awakening of a socia! conscience on the part of 
those in power in connection with scientific and technical progress 
that, about 700 vears ago, caused the beginning of the legal separa- 
tion of pharmacy from medicine in the Western \World. The im- 
portance of professional pharmacy for public welfare made itself 
felt very soon quite generally and has been given the recognition 
of the governments all over the world. As a matter of fact, in some 
measure the existence, nonexistence and kind of legal regu’ation 
of the practice of pharmacy may well be regarded as significant of 
the degree to and the way in which, in the country concerned, 
Western civilization has developed. 


Now and again has the part of pharmacy in the protection of 
public health been confirmed authoritatively. When on December 
16, 1617, shortly before the issuance of the first London pharma- 
copoeia, King James | of England granted the [London apothe- 
caries a charter creating the “Society of the Art and Mystery of the 
Apothecaries of London” and separating them from the grocers with 
whom they had been united in the same guild, the grocers protested. 
This protest caused a classical hence timeless roval answer. 
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“The grocers,” the King said, “who complain . . . are but trad- 
ers. The Mystery of these Apothecaries were belonging to the 
Apothecaries wherein the Grocers are unskilful . . . They (the 


grocers) bring home rotten wares from the Indies, Persia and 
Greece, and here with their mysteries make waters and sell them as 
belonging to the Apothecaries and think no man must controi them 
because they are not Apothecaries.”’ 

It has been the necessity to warrant the adequacy of drugs and 
their preparation which in all countries has caused the issuance or 
adoption of drug standards and the protection of a group of ex- 
perts who could be entrusted with the responsibilities concerned. 
As early as about 1450 the duty of the apothecary to act as a con- 
trolling agent as to technica! deficiencies and dangerous mistakes 
in medical prescriptions has been stated by the Italian physician 
Saladin de Asculo as follows: 

“If some young and unexperienced physician prescribes re- 
volting or disgusting drugs for some patient, then the apothecary 
shall not permit this to be prepared, but shal! advise the physician 
to prescribe more palatable and better ones lest possibly the stom- 
ach of the sick may be upset by the revolting drugs.” 

There can hardly be any more convincing testimony to the 
necessity of the separation of the professions of pharmacy and 
medicine as well as of their close and trustful cooperation. The 
more the governmental measures expanded for the protection of 
the public from the use of adulaterated or otherwise dangerous drugs, 
the more the pharmacists have become an indispensable link in this 
fight. With their distribution all over the country, their trained and 
reliable personne! and their traditional part in public welfare, the 
pharmacies are the backbone of our modern antinarcotic legislation. 
Their cooperation has been proved to be very valuable in the fight 
against venereal diseases and in every publicity campaign aiming to 
popularize public health measures. 


Pharmacy as a Motherground of Scientific Progress 


It 's understood that extending responsibilities require extended 
knowledge to be acquired by extended education and, often over- 
looked, continuous active and creative contact of members of the 
profession with the development of the sciences on which the pro- 
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i: ssional activities are based. It is through these men that the sci- 
ence. proper are enriched and simultaneously the application of the 
progress of science within the professions is promoted. While the 
great majority of the members of the health professions, medicine 
as weil is pharmacy, are carrying their full share of responsibility 
in meeting the needs of their clients in accordance with the latest 
scientific achieveinents, their potentials for doing so might well be 
measured by the contributions to these achievements by individuals 
comng from their ranks. Hence our question is: Have there been 
contributions of pharmacy to the development of the sciences justi- 
fying the claim of the profession to have a part (not only a place) 
in society? The answer is, there have been and still are many. 

It is impossible in the frame of this presentation to give even 
an approximate list of the most important scientific deeds by men 
emerging from pharmacy. That has been tried in the book “Phar- 
macy's Part In Society” to which the more curious be referred. 
But even a selection among the selected will offer sufficient evi- 
dence for the claim of pharmacy to have been, through the ages, not 
a mere beneficiary of but a contributor to the development of sci- 
ence, to have been a part of the motherly ground from which scien- 
tific progress has sprung up again and again. 

As far as scientific chemistry is concerned, it was in the pro- 
fession of pharmacy in which the young science in the seventeenth 
century found the place, the equipment, the men and the readiness 
necessary for its cultivation. Hence it is no wonder that some of 
the best and most used early chemical textbooks were authored by 
pharmacists. The “Complete Body of Chemistry” of the French 
apothecary Nicaise Le Febure (French 1660, English in 1664) has 
been considered by leading historians of chemistry as “especially in- 
strumental in the promulgation of chemistry” and the “Course of 
Chemistry” of another seventeenth century French pharmacist, 
Nicolas Lemery, lived to see numerous editions in French, English, 
German, Dutch, Spanish and Latin for almost a century. Through 
this book Lemery became the universal teacher in chemistry in the 
period in which chemistry developed into a_ universal science. 
Throughout the following centuries up to our time men coming from 
pharmacy have contributed extensively to chemical literatire. The 
majority of the editors of the famous French Annales de Chimie 
founded in 1780 were pharmacists. The renowned Justus Liebig’s 
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Annalen der Chemie was started, in 1852, as the Anna’en der Phar- 
mazsie, and the Chemisches Centralblati was founde.<. in 1840, as 
Pharmaceutisches Centralblatt. 

Let us look, very briefly, at one after the other basic sciences 
of pharmacy for top contributions coming from people with a phar- 
maceutical background. 


Botany. Many of the early botanical gardens were established 
by pharmacists or pharmaceutical associations. In Germany the 
apothecary Basilius Besier authored in 1613 one of the most monu- 
mental illustrated descriptions of a botanical garden, that of the 
prince archbishop of Eichstatt. In the seventeenth century 
England the botanical books of the apothecaries John Parkinson and 
Thomas Johnson became important and exerted a great influence 
on gardening and the cultivation of medicinal plants by the settlers 
in what is today the Eastern part of the United States of America. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the botanical gardens in 
Berlin, Bonn and Marburg (Germany), in Leiden (Hol!and), in 
Nancy (France), in Melbourne (Australia) were under the care 
of renowned botanists who had started their careers as pharma- 
cists. The French pharmacists A.L.A.Fée (1789-1874) and Leon 
Guignard (1853-1928) held the office of President of the Botanical 
Society of France. The field of mycology has in our time been 
extensively studied by the German pharmacist Oscar Brefeld (1839- 
1925) and his American colleague Curtis Gate Lloyd (1859-1926). 
The English pharmacist Edward Morell Holmes (1843-1930) has 
heen considered as “probably the greatest expert on economic bot- 
any of his time.” Finally a star of the first magnitude has been given 
to botany by pharmacy in the person of the German scion of a 
family of pharmacists, Wilhelm Pfeffer. (1845-1920). who has 
become the trailblazing master of plantphysiology. 

Plant Chemistry. It may suffice to point to the fact that the 
isolation of therapeutically effective plant ingredients, especially of 
alkaloids, has essentially been started and mainly continued by phar- 
macists. It was the great owner of a small pharmacy in Ko6ping, 
Sweden, Carl Wilhelm Scheele who, in the eighteenth century, 
isolated for the first time a series of organic plantacids. It was 
the pharmacist Fr. W. Sertiirner who, in 1806, isolated the first 
alkaloid, Morphine, and by recognizing its alkaline character initiat- 
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ed albaloid chemistry. Up to our time this field of research has 
widely been worked on by pharmacists, in the U.S.A. mainly by 
Frederick B. Power (1853-1927) and his successor as head of the 
School of Pharmacy at the University of Wisconsin, Edward Krem- 
ers (1865-1941). 


Food and Physioloical Chemistry. Drugs and foods are 
serving different purposes. They do not differ, however, in their 
chemical and physical structure. Hence it was but natural that 
pharmacists played and still play an important part in the develop- 
ment of food chemistry. 


It was the German immigrant apothecary Frederick Accum 
(1769-1838) who might be regarded as the creator of food chem- 
istry in the English speaking world by his “Treatise on Adultera- 
tions of Food”, pubfished in 1820 in London and immediately re- 
printed in Philadelphia. In France the fundamental book on food- 
chemistry was published in 1850 by the pharmacist, J. B. A. Cheval- 
lier, and its German counterpart in 1842 by his German colleague, 
A. Duflos. It has been estimated that about 85 percent of all Ger- 
man food chemists have come from the ranks of pharmacy. 


As to physiological chemistry French pharmacists have played 
a most important part, Henri Braconnot (1780-1855) and Emi‘e 
Bourquelot (1851-1921) to be mentioned at the first place, and the 
textbook published by the German pharmacist Johann Franz Simon 
in 1842 has been regarded as the most complete treatise in the 
field. Simon was furthermore the founder of the first journal de- 
voted exclusively to physiological chemistry. 


Agriculture. According to C. A. Browne's “Source Book of 
Agricultural Chemistry” the apothecary Scheele’s work “may be 
said to mark the beginning of accurate analytical research in agri- 
cultural chemistry.” It was due to another pharmacist, the Ger- 
man Sigismund F. Hermbstaedt (1760-1833), that the new science 
received its very name and became articulate. It was he who 
coined, in 1802, the term Agriculturchemie and founded the first 
journal devoted to the popularization and utilization of this science. 
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Furthermore, Hermbstaedt was one of the earliest researchers to 
carry on large scale field experiments. 


The time honored vitalistic idea that the mineral constituents 
of plants are preducts of the transmuting activities of the living 
plant cells was disproved, in 1842, by the German pharmacists A. F. 
Wiegmann and Louis Polstorff. The great chemist Liebig was in 
his fundamental studies in the field of agricultural chemistry, car- 
ried on mainly in the forties and fifties of the nineteenth century, 
successfully assisted by the pharmacists Heinrich Will and Carl 
Remigius Fresenius. In the United States of America, the pharma- 
cist Oswald Schreiner, the first student to earn, in 1902, his Ph.D. 
degree on the basis of graduate work done in a school of pharmacy 
of an American university (Wisconsin), became one of the coun- 
try’s foremost agricultural chemists and was in 1927 elected [’resi- 
dent of the American Association of Agricultural Chemists. 


General Chemistry. All four of the halogens have been iso- 
lated by pharmacists, chlorine in 1774 by C. W. Scheele and the 
other three by French apothecaries: iodine in 1811 by B. Courtois, 
bromine in 1826 by A. J. Balard, and fluorine in 1886 by Henri 


Moissan. 


The German pharmacist Martin Heinrich Klaproth has been 
credited with the identification of uranium (1789), zirconium 
(1789) and cerium (1803) and with verification of the elementary 
character of tellurium and titanium. The French pharmacist L.. N. 
Vauqueiin discovered chromium (1797) and beryllium (1798) and 
his Russian colleague C. Claus ruthenium (1844). 


The existence of chemical affinity, finaliy systematized in the 
sixties of the nineteenth century in the periodic table, was first dem- 
onstrated, in 1718, by the French pharmacist Etienne Francois 
Groffroy. Another French apothecary, Francois Descroizilles, laid 
in the late eighteenth century the groundwork for volumetric analy- 
sis. His work was, in the middle of the nineteenth century, com- 
pleted by the German pharmacist Carl Friedrich Mohr, the ingenious 
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deviser of the methods of and apparatus for volumetric analysis 
still used. 


Large Scale Manufacturing. It is evident that so much in- 
ventiveness and so many inventions could not escape utilization in, 
that they sometimes even created large scale industry. Again it is 
the great Scheele who must be mentioned first. The work of this 
“corner druggist’, who did all his research in the backroom of his 
store, has become a corner stone in the edifice of modern civiliza- 
tion. The bleaching and the laundry industry and wide fields of 
chemical disinfection, among them that of water purification, are 
inconceivable without chlorine. The fruit acids discovered by 
Scheele are of highest importance for the modern food and bever- 
age industries. Tungsten and molybdenum, to the discovery of 
which Schee'e paved the way, are indispensable in modern steel in- 
dustry, and glycerin, finally, belongs to our daily life commodities 
used for a multitude of purposes and in many industries. 


The discovery of sugar in the sugar beet, in 1747, by the 
German pharmacist A. S. Marggraf which led to the establish- 
ment of the European sugar industry caused, by its destruction of 
the cane sugar monopoly, a remarkable change in world economics. 


The discovery, in 1836, of aniline and phenol in coaltar by the 
German pharmacist F. F. Runge was responsible for the deve!op- 
ment of a number of industries, among them that of aniline dye- 
stuffs and a number of synthetic drugs asking for aniline as their 
raw material. The industrial importance of catalysis, the effects 
of which were first proven and exploited by the pharmacist J. W. 
Doebereiner, can likewise hardly be overemphasized. (ne of the 
most modern industrial problems, that of the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber has found its initial success in the work of two phar- 
macists: the English William Tilden (1842-1926) who obtained 
isoprene from turpentine and the German Fritz Hofmann ( 1866- 
ae eer ) who succeeded in the synthesis of caoutchuc. 

Modern pharmaceutical industry, finally, may well be regarded 
as the incarnation of the inventiveness and the scientific and tech- 


nical talent for which the profession of pharmacy obviously is 
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offering such a fertile soil. It may suffice to point to the fact that 
since its beginning in the eighteenth century modern large scale 
pharmaceutical industry has been developed by people coming from 
retail pharmacy, has very often grown out of the retail store in all 
countries of the Western world. Of such offsprings of the retail 
drugstore which have gained international renown the names of 
Merck, Schering, Parke & Davis, Eli Lilly, Burroughs Wellcome, 
Frederick Stearns, Allen and Hanburys, Howard and Sons are most 
familiar to an Anglo-Saxon audience. They stand for a number of 


others of the same provenance. 


(Of inventions and discoveries by pharmacists which have been 
of importance in the large scale production of drugs special mention 
has to be made of the invention of the hypodermic ampul by the 
French pharmacist Stanis!as Limousin in the early eighties of the 
nineteenth century. In most recent time the genius of the French 
pharmacist Francois Auguste Fourneau (1872-1948) has made re- 
markable contributions to the drug industry. It was he who dupli- 
cated the German specific against sleeping sickness, called “Bayer 
205”, by his product “Fournean 309", and it was on his instigation 
that in the research laboratory of the Pasteur Institute in Paris the 
investigations were made which proved the effectiveness of the sul- 
fonamide molecule. It was finally from his laboraotries that the 


first antihistamines emerged. 


Conclusion 


This very selective survey has illustrated what we intended to 
prove, ie., that pharmacy through the ages has had its part as 
well as its place in society. Today we have gathered on the occasion 
of the dedication of a new and beautiful institution of pharmaceu- 
tical learning. It testifies to the interest society takes in the main- 
tenance of the high standing of the profession. In taking and giving 
society and pharmacy are closely interrelated and a good future will 
be assured those who are willing to learn from the past. 
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L. J. Henderson has said that fifty years ago a random patient, 
with a random disease, calling a random physician stood better than 
a fifty-fifty chance of recovery. ©n the centennial telecast of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association on October 7, 1952, Rear 
Admiral H. L. Pugh, Surgeon-General of the Navy, told his listen- 
ers that 98 per cent of our wounded in Korea who reached me ‘ical 
stations recovered, and of these 85 per cent returned to duty. For 
the improvement in those odds, scientific pharmacy has been in 


part responsible. 


It is difficult to talk about pharmacy’s accomplishments as a 
science when it is the practical application of a number of sciences. 
It is difficult to define any of these contributing sciences with 
precision because of their extensive overlapping. There is no longer 
any hard and fast separation of sciences into specific areas, or any 
rigid distinction between pure and applied science, except perhaps 
in the mind of the individual scientist. Practical applications follow 
closely upon fundamental scentific discoveries. The nearest I can 
come to fitting pharmacy and medicine into particular scientific 
areas is to say that pharmaceutical science is applied physical sci- 
ence, while medical science is applied biological science. Both are 
dependent upon what we call fundamental mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and biology. Trying to define pharmacy and chemistry 
just the other day with a friend who considers himself nothing but 
a chemist, we finally agreed upon one thing; we could not be sure 
where one of us left off and the other began. 


There are many specific applications of science and of scien- 
tific discoveries, but the broad areas are comparative'y few. We 
need food, shelter, clothing, and care in our ailments; and for our 
civilization we must provide the facilities of industry, commerce, 
protection and government. The specializations that we recognize 
in modern life exist because no one can comprehend all of the mass 


f Texas. 
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of available knowledge, even in one so-called science. We think of 
areas not closely related to our own as we think of a foreign coun- 
try, and the more closely related areas are often like the towns on 
the other side of the mountain before the automobile and the paved 
highway. 

Thirty-one years ago I was moved to speak before a Branch 
of the A.Ph.A. on the subject of “Chemistry's Opportunity in Phar- 
maceutical Research”. The editor of /ndustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry had asked a manufacturing friend where he would turn 
if he wanted a new compound screened for therapeutic value, and 
the answer was, “I don’t know.” The theme of the editorial was 
that if the American Chemical Society did not come to the rescue the 
country would be left without such resources. | am going to take 
the liberty of quoting a paragraph from my paper of that date: 

A mistaken point of view is prevalent among the chemists today. 
There is a tendency to belittle all claims of pharmacy to a place among 
the scientific professions. This is due to a failure to inquire into and 
to understand the nature of the different organizations of pharmacists. 
Since the average person's contact with what he knows as pharmacy is 
over the counter of a drug store, he regards the pharmacist as a trades- 
man or artisan. He is likely to assume that scientific knowledge of the 
dispensing of medicines is only required of the man who writes the 
prescription. When talking of pharmaceutical chemistry, all emphasis 
is placed on the chemistry, pharmacy representing merely the channel 
through which the products reach the public. 

Part of this past “looking down the nose” has been justified. 
Edward Kremers, a great teacher and research worker in pharmacy, 
attended first the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, then returned 
to his home state to obtain the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy 
from the University of Wisconsin. But having received that de- 
gree in 1886, he rematriculated in the College of Liberal Arts as a 
candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Science, which he received 
in 1888. This, according to his own notes, was because his self- 
esteem demanded that he make himself the equal of the non-phar- 
maceutical students on the campus who looked down on the pharma- 
cists with practically no entrance requirements and one-third of the 
customary college residence. 

What Kremers encountered was still evident at the beginning 
of this century, for I heard my father discussing with other edu- 
cators a move by New York State to demand fifteen “regents counts” 
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of high school credit for admission to a school of pharmacy. These 
were not the fifteen units of high school credit you students brouglit 
to college, a token of graduation from high school, but a measure 
of one year’s attendance. Actually there had been no such thing as 
the application of entrance requirements for the study of pharmacy ; 
it Was not a question of the student getting in but staying in. 

Remember also that I am not talking about admission to a 
four-year course, but to the equivalent of one year of full-time 
study as we count it today. In the first half of this century phar- 
maceutical education has undergone all of its development as a col- 
legiate curriculum. We have seen the introduction of prerequisite 
education, prescription of a genuine two-year course, the require- 
ment of high school graduation before admission, the three-year 
course, and in 1932 the adoption by the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy of the four-year course with Bachelor of 
Science in Pharmacy as the terminal degree. Each of these changes 
has found resistance from practicing pharmacists, the favorite op- 
posing arguments being that work in the average drug store did not 
require such extensive professional training, and that students would 
not face a lengthened curriculum but go into some other field, there- 
by diminishing the supply, not of owners, but of clerks. 

Since I remember clearly what was said to be the concensus of 
drugstore thinking around 1902, | have been interested to note that 
the same arguments were advanced against each proposed change, 
while college registration increased with lengthening of the course. 
Although some merchandising pharmacists, ostrich-like, keep their 
heads in the sand, from where I sit it seems that the demands of 
pharmaceutical practice have run neck and neck with pharmaceu- 
tical education. Now that the AACP lacks barely a constitutional 
majority for the approval of a one-or two-year collegiate pre-phar- 
macy curriculum, the same old arguments against more further edu- 
cation come to the front once more. 

As I was mulling over these words, wondering if I were unfair 
in my recollection, the following “Letter to the Editor” met my 


view in a current weekly trade journal: 

I understand there is a move toward the five year course. This is 
the most asinine step I have ever heard of. There is a definite shortage 
of pharmacists now. We will have none in a few years if the longer 
course is in effect. If there is a demand among pharmaceutical manu- 
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facturers for higher trained men, let us create a special degree for 
those who plan to enter manufacturing, but the prescription clerk should 
still be allowed to graduate in four years. 


‘These conservatives of pharmacy seem to have had no new idea 
about education in fifty years. The principal objectors, I think, are 
the ones who have become so immersed in the daily progress of 
their business that they see it as the sole activity of their profession. 
It is like the arguments that arise when an industria] organization 
decides to transfer research from the plant to a central research 
laboratory, or one of its long-range problems to an outside research 
organization such as a non-profit research foundation. The produc- 
tion department maintains that a product or operation cannot be 
improved unless those engaged in its improvement have a day-by- 
day familiarity with all operations. To a man in the manufacturing 
department, production is all-important. Therefore, if experimenta- 
tion interferes with production, experimentation be hanged. Ac- 
tually, the company is turning out a pretty good product, and it 
is selling, so why all the excitement. In research under such con- 
ditions, ;ust as in consideration of improvements in education for 
professional practice, the persons close to the actual operation 
tend to allow the wheels of their minds to synchronize with the 
wheels of the operation and to be blind to what is taking place on 
the outside. 


‘he program for pharmaceutical education is still in a mild 
ferment, but as far as the professional education is concerned the 
needs are well understood and agreed upon. The recent Pharma- 
ceutical Survey has set forth a clear listing of professional needs, 
some of which I paraphrase, as follows: 


(1) The dominant purposes of pharmacy have to do with all phases 
of the supply of articles used in the fight against disease. 

(2) The educational pattern and the training procedures should be 
designed to qualify practitioners effectively to cooperate with the prac- 
titioners of the curative professions. 

(3) It is the profession's responsibility, individually and collectively, 
to recruit and educate personnel possessing the abilities and moral and 
civie attitudes essential to the profession. 

(4) As all areas of pharmacy are inter-dependent, each must accept 
responsibility for maintenance of its educational institutions on a pro- 
fessionally high level, with especial reference to the scientific facilities 
and the quality of the teaching and research staffs. 
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Again, speaking of the curriculum in pharmacy, The Survey pointed 
out especially 

(1) That the program should envision the opportunities and re- 
quirements of professional practice not as they exist currently but as 
they probably will develop during the next two or three decades; 

(2) That the subjects in the curriulum should be arranged in 
sound sequences, the earlier courses providing an adequate foundation 
for those that follow, and that applied sciences should not be taught un- 


til the basic sciences have been instilled; 
(3)° Sufficient time must be allowed for the student to master the 


subjects he studies; 
(4) The program, while aimed at rather specific objectives, should 


be sufficiently flexible to allow of some adaptation to individual students. 

Pharmacists, however, must fulfiil the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship as well as of their profession. The pharmacist is the most 
scientific person with whom the average citizen comes in friendly 
contact. The citizen believes in and respects his pharmaceutical 
friend’s scientific attainments and looks up to him in other ways 
as well. The pharmacist can only deserve that respect if he has a 
bit of knowledge of the humanities as well to fit him into his place 
as one of the community’s confidantes and advisers. 

The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education has es- 
tablished principles for the accreditation of colleges as to instruc- 
tional staff and facilities, and with the assistance of the curriculum 
committee of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
has established a basis for the evaluation of the program of in- 
struction. Finally, with the financial backing of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education the Council has completed 
the monumental task of examining, evaluating and accrediting the 
74 working colleges of pharmacy of the United States, including 
Puerto Rico. These schools and colleges number 74, and the ac- 


creditation count stands 


60 
C ........... 4 
Class Y ......... 2 


the latter two not having as yet graduated a class, although their 
work is of proper quality. 

One of the principal tasks for pharmacy in connection with 
scientific development is to retain or recover some more of the 
prestige among scientific workers it held a hundred years ago. I 
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shall make no effort to find fault with the practice of retail phar- 
macy today, even though my practicing friends tell me many 
things that they think are wrong. Some of the things of which they 
complain are the obvious result of industria! competition. But 
our Government, and especially one of your congressmen, loves to 
battle monopoly. Others are the result of a business man’s own 
striving to keep himself in the economic sun. And some are due to 
the fact that many folks love a comfortable little rut in which to lie. 

It is my belief that there is room for as many scientific phar- 
macist as prepare themselves for such a career. The industrial 
research laboratories of pharmacy are staffed extensively by non- 
pharmaceutically trained personnel. Largely, the type of personnel 
that we could wish to see in these laboratories are not available. 
It is not due to the fact that many of the business and research 
executives in pharmacy are not pharmaceutically trained. For as 
long as I have been interested in pharmaceutical research I have 
been asking my most pharmaceutically-minded executive friends 
why this condition exists, and they assure me that it is just a matter 
of facing the facts. 

Before we can satisfy this need fully we must look at the 
needs of the college. It will make better pharmaceutical faculties 
if more attention is devoted to the stimulation of advanced study by 
pharmacy students. Every teacher will be benefited by the oppor- 
tunity to direct some research. A full teaching schedule does not 
allow much time for laboratory experimentation to accompany the 
reading that the teacher should be doing. But a person who is well 
read and investigative in nature should be able to direct several 
pairs of hands. Investigation means study, and study means keener 
teaching, with fresher material and fresher presentations made to the 
class. It removes the possibility of the student, chided for his 
inattentiveness during lectures, giving as his excuse the fact that 
he had his father’s notes from the same class. 

Only since the stimulation by The Pharmaceutical Survey, the 
accreditation activities of the Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 
and the financial support of the Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education has there been any deliberate program for the training 
of teachers for the profession. While the educational program 
was in transition teaching was in the hands of graduates of the 
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older and shorter curriculums. A few real leaders, almost self- 
inspired, were responsible in a few schools for smelling out those 
who showed possibilities as teachers. These teachers, their facul- 
ties and their schools have made names for themselves through 
their direction of graduate study. In the face of discouragement 
from the profession they pushed ahead, even to the extent of putting 
in overly long hours themselves when research students were few 
and far between. 


The issue of graduate study in pharmacy was first beclouded 
by the desire to easily obtain a degree that would put the pharmacist 
on the same plane as the physician . Hence it was argued that the 
pharmacist, even though not of baccalaureate grade, should be a 
“Doctor” of Pharmacy. I acquired that degree a year prior to com- 
pleting the arts course. There has without doubt been confusion 
over the meaning of the degree. It derives from the Latin for 
“teacher”. The doctor was originally a “Master” of unusual abil- 
ity, and the degree apparently was first conferred in law and divinity 
during the 12th century. We now use it synonymously with “phy- 
sician”, but probably it was first conferred in medicine in the 14th 
century. In view of its present two-fold application, to denote the 
highest in formal education, and its significance in the field of 
medicine, I am pleased that its award in pharmacy today is basically 
in accord with academic tradition; that the degrees “Master” and 
“Doctor” are conferred as recognition of scholarship above the 


common requirement. 


It is common in telling the history of pharmacy to recount 
the fundamental chemical discoveries made by apothecaries. The 
two great goals of the natural philosophers were the “philosophers 
stone’”’—the agent of transmutation—and the “elixir of life’. Apo- 
thecaries who were engaged in compounding were easily attracted 
to experimentation, had the best of excuses for maintaining labora- 
tories when experimentation was often looked upon as trafficking in 
black art, and had the best opportunity for observing the worth of 
their experiments. The alchemists and the apothecaries displaced 
the closet philosophers because of their persistence in substituting 


experimental proof for pure reason 
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Apothecaries had to do practical things in addition to the 
search for the philosophers stone. The alchemist, striving to pene- 
trate a mystery that meant fortune to him, devised a cryptic litera- 
ture to baffle his competitors; the apothecary, in common with the 
physician, preserved recipes that countered the symptoms of dis- 
ease, and produced the beginnings of a scientific literature that 
others could read. They kept journals, they wrote memoirs and let- 
ters, and finally, writing to more than one co-worker, they began 
publication. Some of the most noteworthy of today’s chemical 
journals began in the interests of scientific pharmacy. Liebig’s 
“Annalen der Chemie” was originally the “Annalen der Pharmazie” ; 
other publications preserve it to this day in their titles, as the 
“Journal de pharmacie et de chimie’, while our own important 
chemica! journals, in their earlier days, were dependent extensively 
upon pharmaceutical chemistry for their contributions. 


C. G. Fisher in an address, “From Alchemy to Antibiotics”, 
complimentary to the Centennial of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, has just pointed out that “the dream of today’s organic 
chemist is to discover, not a wonder dyestuff, but a miracle drug”. 
If one of the greatest fields of research today is not being explored 
wholly by pharmacists, the exploration is in the interest of pharma- 
cy. In pharmacy the profession has many more functions than the 
retail distribution of drugs. Let me refer back to that, correspondent 
who implied that the few who wanted to go into manufacturing 
might stay in college longer if they wished, but that the retailer 
should leave school at the earliest opportunity. That is equivalent 
to the implication that the general practitioner, the workhorse of 
medicine, and certainly the man in whom we place our greatest 
faith at the time we are most sorely tried, should stil] content him- 
self, as 100 vears ago, with reading medicine with an older neigh 
borhood practitioner, leaving it only to the medical specialist to 


delve into medica! theory. 


The contributions of pharmacy to the broad area of science will 
be through the work of its research laboratories. Some who wish 


that they could engage in research have no idea how to proceed 
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They have not realized that research is merely curiosity put to think- 
ing. They wonder what to think about and how to think. Once | met a 
teacher who thought that he ought to make some contribution towards 
pharmacopoeial revision. All he wanted was a list of subjects and 
some directions for his laboratory work. What | suggested to him 
was that he close his eyes, open his book at random, and place his 
finger upon a page. The paragraph that he touched, I said, could 
without doubt be improved by further study. 


We need research leaders, but we need research workers at all 
levels, some of whom, out of their experience, will become the re- 
search leaders of tomorrow. The pharmacy curriculum can furnis! 
research apprentices as well as can any of the curriculums in the so- 
called basic sciences. A student who has pursued his undergraduate 
work diligently and intelligently will find himself possessed of most 
of the prerequisites for graduate study, and in some ways, especially 
manipulatively, he will excel the graduates of other disciplines. 


The alchemists and apothecaries, in becoming chemists and 
pharmacists, may have forgotten about the research for the philoso- 
phers stone and the elixir of life. But in their use of the experi- 
mental method to guide pure reason they have advanced knowledge 
to the point where transmutation is an accomplished fact, and where 
medicine can put aside the attack on the infectious diseases of 
youth in order to concentrate on the degenerative conditions of old 
age. Not every chemical synthetic offered to the medical profession 
today is in every sense a recent product of the research laboratory. 
Many laboratories are taking down the older compounds from their 
shelves and turning them over to their pharmacologists and micro- 
biologists for a thorough screening. Some of these may conceivably 
find use per se in therapeutics, but of equal importance and greater 
probability is the finding of new relationships between structure 
and physiological activity, out of which may come the deliberate 
construction of new specifics. 


Pharmacists and pharmacologists who are wondering what the 
practice of pharmacy can bring them for study might do well to 
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undertake a rescreening of the old vegetable materia medica. A sig- 
nificant number of the therapeutic agents used today that are the 
product of the laboratory have been suggested by the structure or 
behavior of some natural plant educt. Even admitting that it is un- 
likely that any one of these plants per se will be found to have a 
novel use in medicine, the odds cannot be too heavily against dis- 


covering some new leads for the synthesist. 


Since there are many facets to pharmaceutical practice, the 
various groups of practitioners ought to be tolerant of each other. 
Even though to many the practice of pharmacy means extensive gen- 
eral merchandising, their standing in the business worid and the 
business privileges they enjoy are because of the truly pharmaceu- 
tical service that they render. If through pharmaceutica! education 
and phormaceutical research it will be possible to develop a more 
common understanding among those serving in all of the different 
functions of pharmacy, we can look for a more sincere recognition 
of phaimacy as a profession in all its lines of service. 


The currents in pharmacy are like those of streams coming to- 
gether. the observer in an airplane sees the apparent reluctance of 
the waters to merge, whi'e the chemist who follows the course of the 
stream finds that the merging is accompanied by reactions depen ‘ent 
on the characteristics of the two waters, and that the resulting stream 
resembles neither. legislation may bring about stream purification by 
strict regulatior of the use of the stream as a receiver of waste. The 
abatement of stream pollution often requires a change in a manufac- 
tuing program. But just as changes in manufacturing operations 
change their economic balance, so will changes in professional oper- 
ations brought about solely by legislative action. The economic 
and scientific problems of pharmacy need the attention of the best 
brains that the professicns owns, and must be attacked as a great 
research project and in the well-tried and well-tested research man- 
ner. They are not problems of today alone, but the snowballing 
of a century of business change and scientific development. The 
history of pharmacy in this country shows that the majority of its 
thoughtful leaders came from the colleges, although the talkers 


sprang up like weeds. 
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Pharmacy’s Place in the Family of 
Healing Professions and Public Health* 


AUSTIN SMITH, M.D. 


Editor, Journal American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois 


According to a dictionary a family is “the body of persons who 
live in one house and under one head ;” healing is defined as “restor- 


ing to sound state;” and a profession is “a calling superior to a 
mere trade or handicraft.” These definitions are simple, straight- 
forward and understandable and are what one would expect. 


Why, then, did I consult a dictionary ? 


Well, did you ever try to define the place of your brother in 
your family? Have you not always accepted him without thinking 
much about his role? Would you be able to tell instantly what his 
role in your family is? | doubt if many of us could do it without 
some hesitation, probably because we have accepted his closeness 
for so long that we never pause to search for its significance. 
We just accept it. 


And so it is with the health professions. One accepts the 
other simply because they have been raised together, they work 
together and, from a health standpoint, they think alike. Their 
main objective is to provide service-—-medical service—-for those 
who are ill or who may become ill. They have a common goal: 
service to humanity. Their approaches are different because of 
different educational backgrounds, but their paths lead to the same 
doorway through which all must enter who serve the sick. 


There are, however, certain fundamental differences between 
the health professions and it is because of these that one can dis- 
cuss the role of each profession in professional life and community 


*Presented at the dedication of the new pharmacy building, University of Texas, 
November 1, 1952 
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life. hese difierences stem from educational background, from 
practical background, from practical experience, from public de- 
mands and from desire. Where one influence begins and another 
ends is sometimes difficult to visualize because of the overlapping. 
Desire for a career leads to a certain kind of education which in 
turn causes contact with public demand which certainly results in 
experience. 


Where, however, do the peculiar qualifications of the pharma- 
cist fit in? 


Pharmacists know better than I do why they become phar- 
macists. Perhaps they were swayed by the prestige associated 
with this type of professional life. Perhaps they wanted security. 
Perhaps a member of the family or a friend influenced them. 
Perhaps there were other reasons. The important thing is they 
chose their adopted career and in one way or another practice it. 


As for education, there is much argument today about the needs 
of pharmacists. Educators such as those in today’s audience can 
answer these arguments better than I can. I only know that phar- 
macists require a special educational background and that it in 
many respects is common to the educational background of a’'l of 


the health professions. 


As for practical experience, this depends largely on the as- 
pect of pharmacy’s professional life that the pharmacist follows. 
No matter what it is, however, there is no escaping from the role 
of pharmacy in public health. 


And as for public demands, these reflect the current wishes 
of the public. In addition, however, they should reflect the leader- 
ship which pharmacy must offer in community life. 


All of this preamble leads directly to the question “What is 
pharmacy’s place in the family of healing professions and public 
health?” To attempt to provide an answer let me consider the in- 
dividual pharmacist as representative of pharmacy. 


— 
— 
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The pharmacist has two broad fields in which he must operate, 
one is concerned with his professiona! life, the other with his role 
as a citizen. Let us consider for a moment the former and ask 
ourselves what is encompassed in a professional life. To begin with, 
the pharmacist may operate a pharmacy. This is the life most fa- 
miliar to non-pharmacists. But he may do many other things. He 
may be engaged in research; he may be an educator; he may be 
an administrator; he may represent a pharmaceutical house in the 
sales field; he may be in uniform with the armed forces; he may 
be in government service; he may be associated with hospital life. 
These are only a few ways in which he can make use of his train- 
ing. To me it is significant that pharmacists as often become suc- 
cessful business leaders as educator or practitioners. This must 
reflect the broad basic training to which all pharmacists are ex- 
posed. Because of it, the pharmacist may be technician, researcher, 
practitioner, educator or administrator. This is truly a wonder- 
ful vista to offer to the young men and women who are trying to 


decide what type of career they should follow. 


The other field in which the pharmacist must or can move is 
concerned with citizenship. \What is his role in the usual commun- 
ity life? For one thing, he is professionally trained and is expected 
to provide assistance based on it. He is involved in the healing 
arts professions, and regardless of his special type of effort he is 
expected to share his knowledge by assuming leadership in many 
phases of community life in which others who are not so trained 
cannot provide the necessary leadership. Thus on health subjects 
he should be well informed and is expected to show evidence of 
it, whether he is attending a PTA meeting or is a city alderman. 
Politics are not unknown to pharmacists, as they often have been 
active in this field as senators, aldermen, mayors, and governors. 
Today vharmacists could do much to help put “politics” back on 
the clean respected level it used to enjoy. There was a time when 
“politics” was practiced in the dictionary sense of the word——*The 


science of government.” I wish many of today’s politicians would 
look up the meaning of the word “politician” (definition—one 
versed in the science of government and the art of governing) 
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and would solemnly swear to practice “politics” (definition—that 
part of ethics which relates to the regulation and government of a 
nation or state for the preservation of its safety, peace, and pros- 
perity.) “Ethics” in politics seems to have been replaced in too 
many quarters by “deals”. 


Preservation of Freedom (a role for pharmacy; helped by 


education )—Europe. 


The pharmacist in his civic life can be practitioner, counselor, 
critic, defender, and, when necessary, attacker. When changes are 
needed, he is in a unique position to plead for them, especially if 
they concern health. As a closely working ally of the other health 
professions, he can aid in presenting their views in civic activities. 
And, as one who usually moves freely in churches and clubs, he 
can exert his influence in ever-widening circles. Sometimes he 
may not realize how strong his voice may be. 


And now, where does the pharmacist fit in the health profes- 
sions? Does he stand alone, does he lean on the other professions 
or do they lean on him? So far as | am concerned, the pharmacist 
stands erect and not leaning on anyone else. He has a contribu- 
tion to offer as do the members of the other professions. By them- 
selves the members of the health professions can do an outstand- 
ing job which brings credit to themselves and benefit to the com- 
munity. They cannot, however, do their best alone; to provide 
the most effective program they must work as a team, each con- 
tributing his share as do builders of a house. 


Those who graduate from a pharmacy school are ready to em- 
bark on a career of building, their architectural and engineering 
work being devoted to the erection of a house of good health. 
Today we are privileged to participate in the dedication of a build- 
ing from which will come our health builders of tomorrow. I 
am pleased to participate because I have long been interested in 
the health professions and because a school has double significance 
to me—not only is it a monument to the past but it is also a beacon 
for the future. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Report on the Pharmaceutical Curriculum 


LLOYD E. BLAUCH 


Chief for Education in the Health Professions 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


Several months ago the American Council on Education pub- 
lished The Pharmaceutical Curriculum* a rather comprehensive 
report dealing with the program of pharmaceutica! education. In it 
are set forth many facts and ideas which have recently been the sub- 
ject of much discussion by pharmaceutical educators. The authors 
hope that this summary of thinking about pharmaceutical education 
may prove widely useful to all who are concerned with this field of 
education, and particularly to the deans and faculties of the colleges 
and schoo!s of pharmacy as they continue to improve their programs 
to render an increasingly better service. The purpose of this article 
is to suggest the use that may be made of the report. 


Purpose of the Report 


The aspect of the report which has perhaps been more discussed 
than any other is the suggestion that a 2-4 plan be adopted as the 
standard curriculum pattern for pharmaceutical education. The in- 
terest in this suggestion is quite understandable, for the development 
of a new pattern is the most controversial problem confronting 
pharmaceutical educators today. The situation should not be al- 
lowed, however, to obscure other aspects of the report. 


The greatest value to be had from the report wi'l probably 
be derived from (1) a careful study of the ideas presented, (2) 
an evaluation of current practices of pharmaceutical education in 
the light of such critical thinking, and (3) the development and 
adoption of new policies, practices, and plans for improvement. 
This is essentially a task for each faculty working under the guidance 
of its dean. The principal purpose which the authors had in writing 
the report was to assist the faculties in their task. They hope that 


*See New Book Section. 
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faculties will accept the report in this spirit and will use it ac- 
cordingly. 


How can a faculty study and use the report? There are several 
ways. 


Study by the Individual 


First, it is hoped that each member of the teaching staff will 
study the report critically and familiarize himself with every part 
of it. The report was written as an integrated unit; the parts hang 
together, and each depends upon others. It is assumed that a 
teacher in a professional college is concerned with the whole curri- 
culum rather than with only the part he teaches. Such a concern is 
essential in order that he may comprehend fully the backgrounds his 
students have and that he may relate his teaching properly to the 
other subjects which the students pursue. He must necessarily re- 
gard himself as a member of a team whose objectives and activities 
he understands, accepts, and participates in. In a significant way 
he helps to make the team and determine its success. For him to 
play primarily the role of a soloist or a prima donna is to create 
disunity, to distort a program, and to limit the education of his 
students. 


This point may be carried a little further by referring to a 
player on a baseball team, the first baseman, for example. In order 
to play his role effectively he must understand the game of baseball. 
He must know the rules of the game, the principles upon which the 
game is founded, the human possibilities and limitations of players, 
and the roles of the respective participants. He must also be a 
specialist in playing the role of a first baseman in the game, which 
means, in relation to everything that goes on. He must appreciate 
how the actions of other players influence what he does as well as 


how his actions affect those of others 


The curriculum of a professional college is made up of sub- 
jects, each taught by a teacher. However, to be most effective these 
subjects must be closely related. A pharmaceutical curriculum 
contains courses in biology, chemistry, physics and other sciences, 


but these are not taught as ends in themselves. The goal or objective 
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is to train pharmacists through the use of these subjects rather than 
to train biologists, chemists, and physicists. That will not be ac- 
complished either effectively or efficiently unless a faculty appre- 
ciates and understands the entire program. It would seem certain, 
therefore, that each faculty member in a college of pharmacy should 
familiarize himself reasonably well with the contents of The Phar- 
maceutical Curriculum, in order that he may see the whole picture 
it presents. 


Collective Study 


Second, after faculty members have individually studied the 
report they might well hold meetings to discuss it sympathetically 
and critically. Such meetings could be organized by the Committee 
on Curriculum (It is assumed that each college of pharmacy has 
such a committee). At these meetings the chapters of the report 
could be thoroughly considered through round-table discussions, 
panel discussions, or symposia. 


It is suggested that, after the ideas in the report have been 
fully canvassed and evaluated, the curriculum of the college be ex- 
amined closely to see how it should be improved. It would seem 
that the five steps here should be: (1) To devise a statement on 
the objectives of pharmaceutical education to which the faculty sub- 
scribes, (2) to decide what courses are necessary in order to ac- 
complish the objectives, (3) to examine the courses closely to make 
certain that they are effective, up to date. and well organized, 
(4) to organize the courses in a curriculum by arranging them in 
proper sequence and determining and adjusting the time allowances 
for them, and (35) to determine the entrance requirements in case 
specific subjects are to be prescribed for admission to the profes- 
sional curriculum. 


Such an undertaking as that just suggested will require con- 
siderable time and effort, but it can be very rewarding to a faculty. 
Moreover, such a cooperative effort may result in a curriculum 
that is well understood and fully accepted by the entire group. It 
can also be a most effective means of in-service education of 


teachers. 
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These cooperative efforts of a faculty might well take the form 
of a seminar in pharmaceutical education carried on under the direc- 
tion of a capable and respected leader who may be a member of the 
faculty or someone from outside the faculty, perhaps from the fac- 
ulty of another college of pharmacy. 


No doubt other ways and means will occur to ingenious deans 
and faculty members whereby the report on The Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum can be put to the most effective use. It seems important 
that the report be put to work by whatever ways and means are most 


appropriate to the local situation. 


Use by the AACP 


The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy may also 
use the report. It may well consider some of the ideas of the re- 
port in its annual meetings, both in genera! sessions and in the con- 
ferences of teachers. In these meetings the experience of the col- 
Iges in using the report can be considered. Statements made in the 
report can be examined closely, and additional ideas not included 
in the report can be presented. 


The Commnittee on Curriculum of the AACP also has a func- 
tion to perform in this matter. From time to time it can do what is 
necessary to keep the report before the association and the colleges. 
It may at appropriate intervals present to the association additional 
ideas some of which will be extensions of statements in the report. 
It is suggested that, before the next annual meeting of the AACI” is 
held, the Committee on Curriculum should obtain from each college 
or school of pharmacy a statement showing what use it is making of 
the report. The committee should present a summary of its find- 
ings to the association in order that all the colleges and schools may 


see what the others are doing. 


All of this is written in the hope that The Pharmaceutical Cur- 
riculum will not presently be laid on the shelf and forgotten but 
that it will be studied and used until the maximum benefit will be 


obtained from it. 


= 
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Recent Developments in Biological 


Standardization* 


J. HAROLD BURN, M.D. 


Professor of Pharmacology, The University of Oxford, England 


I wish to express my appreciation of the honour which has 
been done in asking me to deliver the Rudd Memorial Lecture in 
memory of the work of Wortley Fuller Rudd in the School of 
Pharmacy. 

I may say that I was the Dean of the School of Pharmacy in 
London from 1933 to 1937 in succession to Henry Greenish. bBe- 
cause | held this post and because | am an Honorary Member of 
our British Pharmaceutical Society, | claim to speak to you tomight 
as a pharmacist. 

Dean Rudd, who held his office from 1920-1947, was one of 
those who played a dominant part in the development of pharma- 
ceutical education. He had those qualities of devotion to duty and 
devotion to the students who worked under him which play so im- 
portant a part in developing a sense of service. Great as is the 
value of high intellectual attainment, the influence of character 
is still greater. The most important contributions to life are those 
which are made without the motive of self-interest, and Dean Rudd 
was one of those who by his example taught others to recognize 
that service is its own reward. 

Biological standardization is a logical extension of the science 
of Pharmacognosy. When crude drugs could be identified only 
by their botanical characteristics, the methods used to detect adul- 
teration were mainly microscopical. Pharmacognosy described the 
points of difference between the drug itself and the probable ad- 
mixtures. Later chemical tests were introduced to aid the identi- 
fication. This was no very revolutionary step, since crude drugs 
were supplemented by chemical substances at an early stage, and 
the purity of these substances was naturally insured by chemical 
means. The alliance of pharmacognosy and chemistry was never 


challenged. 


*The 1952 Wortley Fuller Rudd Memorial Lecture delivered at the School of Phar 
macy, Medical College of Virginia 
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The use of biological methods was, however, long held in dis- 
favour. They were first introduced by Houghton in this country 
about 1898 as a means of comparing samples of ergot. Ergot of rye 
was easily identified by the methods of pharmacognosy, but when 
extracts were prepared they differed greatly by Houghton’s test, 
which depended on the darkening of the colour of the comb of the 
cock when the extract was injected into the breast muscles. About 
the same time Houghton introduced tests for the drugs of the 
digitalis group, including strophanthus and squill. The opposition 
to these biological tests which was strong in Britain was in part de- 
pendent on the pharmacist’s lack of training in biology, and also on 
the evdient lack of accuracy in such biological tests. They were, 
however, in use in drug firms in Britain from 1906 onwards, and 
I well remember first performing them myself on January 1, 1914. 
Their general adoption was on'y ensured by their inclusion in the 
Pharmacopoeia. The United States Pharmacopoeia was well ahead 
of the British Pharmacopoeia in this matter and biological methods 
became official in the United States in 1916 while in Britain they 
did not become official until 1932. In the following year instruc- 
tion in biology and physiology became an integral part of the phar- 
macists’ training. 

The last thirty vears have witnessed a great development of 
the science of biological standardization, the major part of the pro- 
gress having been made between 1923 and the beginning of the 
Second World War. 

While the original conception of the standard preparation came 
from Ehrlich, who prepared a standard sample of diphtheria anti- 
toxin, the application of the idea to pharmacology began with Ru- 
dolf Magnus who prepared the first international digitalis standard 
at the request of a Committee which met in Edinburgh in 1923. 
From that time until 1935 the preparation of many other interna- 
tional standards was undertaken at the instigation of Henry Dale, 
and their adoption by an international committee was largely due 
to his advocacy. 

The value of international standards can be easily understood 
if we think of the variability of biological units. The amount of 
a digitalis preparation sufficient to kill a frog of a given weight 
varies according to the species of frog that is used and even varies 
within a given species by as much as 400 per cent. It is therefore 
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useless to define a unit of digitalis in terms of the amount required 
to kill a frog. But when the preparation is compared with a stan- 
dard preparation, to discover how many times stronger or weaker 
it is, the variation in the result is then much less. The truth of 
this was established during the first few years after the introduc- 
tion of insulin. Various units were adopted depending on the 
amount of insulin required to produce a certain biological effect 
such as convulsions in a rabbit of given weight. The units were 
very different from one another, and of no use as a common 
method of measurement. However, when two insulin preparations 
were compared even in different laboratories, their relative potency 
was found to be approximately the same. It was therefore clear 
that agreement about the strength of a preparation would be much 
closer if it were always compared with another preparation ; name- 
ly, the standard. Thus the international standard of insulin was 
evolved by 1925, and simultaneously other standards were adopted. 

The other aspect of biological standardization in which notable 
advances were made was the recognition of animal variation in the 
response to drugs as an example of biological variation. This recog- 
nition was due to the work of Magnus on the one hand and of 
Trevan on the other. They taught us that by the use of sufficient 
animals, a mean figure for the response of a group of animals could 
be obtained which might indeed differ from the true figure, but 
differed by an amount which was calculab'e. From their original 
papers a mass of statistical work has sprung which has increased 
to such proportions that it is now true to wonder whether it has 
not increased too far. It is, however, satisfactory that pharma- 
cologists and pharmacists realize that all differences may not be 
significant. They should not, however, allow their enthusiasm for 
statistics to carry them to the point of neglecting to make suffi- 
cient experimental observations. 

As an illustration of the success which has been achieved in 


devising biological methods to measure activities which would at 
first sight appear to be beyond quantitative study, | will take in the 
first place a method recently devised in the Oxford laboratory by 
Pamela Holton for the estimation of substances active against tape- 
worm infestation. The problem of finding such a method arose 
from an inquiry by the government of East Africa whether a 
remedy could be found to treat cattle, infested with tapeworms. 
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Because of these worms, cattle cease to put on weight, so that the 
financial loss from this cause is very great. 


The difficulty of investigating remedies for such an infesta- 
tion lay in the fact that there was no biological method available 
for comparing their potency. However, when she consulted Pro- 
fessor Rk. T. Leiper, Mrs. Holton learned that mice are often in- 
fested with tapeworms, and this made us hopeful of discovering 
a method. Now the general principle of curing patients infested 
with tapeworms is to keep them in bed for one or two days on a 
light diet, and then to drive all food out of the intestine by means 
of a saline purge. The next morning the curative substance, often 
an extract of male fern, Aspidium filix-mas, is given, at a time 
when the absence of food from the intestine exposes the worm to 
the full concentration of the extract. Some two hours later a 
further saline purge is given to expel the paralyzed worm and the 
remainder of the male fern extract from the gut. 


We found that the stock of mice which was in the laboratory 
at the time (1946) contained about 30 per cent of infested mice. 
A good steck should be free from this infestation, but at the end of 
the war, stocks were dirty. This was convenient for our purpose, 
and the first step was to select the infested animals for the in- 
vestigation. The feces of infested mice contain eggs which are 
recognized by their oval shape when a pellet of feces is crushed 
and examined under the microscope. Thus we selected the mice. 
We then determined the dose of a given sample of Exrtractum filicis, 
B.P.. which we proposed to use in order to devise a quantitative 
method. To determine the dose we first administered the extract 
by stomach tube and found the mean dose which was lethal. We 
then chose one-fifth of this dose as the top dose to use for cura- 


tive purposes. 


(Nur idea was to treat the mice exactly like patients. That ts 
to say to keep them without food overnight, and then to give the 
Ext. filicis by mouth the next morning. We then proposed to give 
magnesium sulphate as a purge and to expel the paralyzed worms. 
We next proposed to collect the paralyzed worms and to weig) 
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them, and we hoped we would find that the weight of worms would 
be proportional to the dose of Ext. filicits which was given. 


The first difficulty arose from the fact that the mice when 
kept without food overnight were much more sensitive to the toxic 
action of the E:rt. filicis. Mrs. Holton overcame this by giving 
the mice lumps of sugar to eat overnight, withholding other food. 
This proved successful, for sugar did not prevent the Ext. fiicis 
from acting on the worms, but it did protect the mice from the 
toxic action of the extract. She therefore proceeded with her ex- 
periments, testing each dose of extract on five infested mice, and 
using doses of 10 mg., 5 mg., 2.5 mg. and 1.235 mg. per mouse. 
Having given the extract, she waited for two hours and then gave 
1 ml. of 6 per cent magnesium sulphate. Each group of five mice 
was placed in a box with a clean metal floor, and the worms ex- 
pelled were collected after five hours, placed in a Gooch crucible 
and were weighed. Unfortunately, the weights of worms collected 
were not proportiona! to the dose of /-xt. filicis which was admin- 


istered. 


Further consideration of the problem was therefore necessary. 
Now the tapeworms which infest mice normally live in the small 
intestine. Mrs. Holton deduced that some worms which were af- 
fected by the extract might not appear in the feces on the floor 
of the cage, but might have been paralyzed and moved down into 
the large intestine. She decided to collect worms in the large in- 
testine as well as those on the floor of the cage. She a'so con- 
sidered that there might be worms in the small intestine which were 
paralyzed by the extract, but which remained in the small intestine. 
She therefore examined the worms in the small intestine by open- 
ing the small intestine in warm saline. Unaffected worms swam 
about in the saline, but affected worms were still, remaining mo- 
tionless when pinched with fine forceps. Thus Mrs. Holton had. 
at the end of the experiment after killing the mice. four classes of 


worms: first. worms on the floor of the box: second, dead worms 


in the large intestine; third, dead worms in the small intestine, and 
finally, fourth, living worms in the small intestine. When all were 
weighed, she had the total weight of worms; when she took the 
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weight of the first three classes, she had the weight of the worms 
affected by the drug, a weight which could be expressed as a frac- 
tion of the total weight. This fraction was a measure of the effect 
of the dose of extract of male fern. 


In fact when the fraction was calculated in this way for groups 
of five infested mice, Mrs. Holton obtained resuts proportional 
to the dose of extract. She then carried out a series of eleven ex- 
periments in which she tested the same four doses of extract, 10 
mg., 5 mg., 2.5 mg. and 1.25 mg. each on five mice, so that at the 
end she had determined the effect of each dose in fifty-five mice. 
The result when plotted on graph paper was a smooth curve relating 
dose to effect, 2nd when a fresh graph was drawn relating log 
dose to effect, a straight line resulted. 


From this point it was easy to apply the method to testing ex- 
tracts of the African plant Cusso, until a purified fraction was ob- 
tained of which 0.1 mg. was found equal in potency to 10 mg. 
Ext. filicis, B.P. This work of Mrs. Holton’s is to my mind one of 
the most successful applications of the principles of biological stan- 
dardization to a difficult problem that I know. The work is pub- 
lished in the British Journal for Pharmacology and Chemotherapy 
(1947). 


The second illustration of a recently introduced biological 
method is the method for determining the percentage of epinephrine 
in a mixture of epinephrine and norepinephrine. The value of a 
method of this kind has been emphasized recently by the discovery 
that the epinephrine prepared from adrenal glands for medicinal use 
in the United States has always contained a certain percentage, 


probably 10 to 20, of norepinephrine. 


The method depends on the observation that whereas the nic- 
titating membrane of the eve of the cat which retains its nerve sup- 
ply, contracts when epinephrine is injected intravenously, it fails to 
contract when norepinephrine is injected. If a mixture of the two 
amines is injected, the contraction of the nictitating membrance is 
proportional to the amount of epinephrine present in the mixture. 
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My colleagues Hutcheon and Parker studied this method to- 
gether with me, using the cat as a spinal preparation. The cat is 
first anesthetized with ether, and while anesthetized the spinal cord 
is exposed just below its entry into the skull and it is divided. The 
brain is then destroyed by a probe, and the anesthetic is discontinued. 
So long as artificial respiration is given, the circulation continues, 
and the contractions of one nictitating membrane are recorded. 
Known mixtures of epinephrine and norepinephrine are then pre- 
pared. Thus an acidified solution containing 10 mg. per ml, is 
prepared. This may be entirely epinephrine or entirely norepine- 
phrine. Another such solution will contain 50 per cent of the one 
and 350 per cent of the other. Likewise other solutions will contain 
75 per cent of the one and 25 per cent of the other. 


It is now possible to determine the percentage of epinephrine 
in a mixture of unknown proportions by comparing its effect when 
injected with that of the known mixtures. The one important point 
to be observed is that the volume of mixture which is injected 
must cause approximately the same rise of blood pressure every 
time. 


I tested the method by preparing a series of mixtures unknown 
in composition to my collegues, but of course known to me. [| then 
asked them to determine the percentage of epinephrine present. 
They were able to do this with surprising success, the error being 
unusually small for a biological method. This method has also 
been published in the British Journal of Pharmacology and Chemo- 


therapy (1950). 


We have then two recent examples of biological methods each 
of which is of beth chemical and pharmaceutical interest, inasmuch 
as they are applicable to determining the potency or purity of 
pharmacopoeial preparations. They illustrate how many are the 
opportunities for further advances in this field, especially for the 
pharmacist who devotes time and study to the biological aspects of 


his work. 
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Professional Societies and Pharmaceutical 
Education* 


EWART A. SWINYARD, Ph.D. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


For many years pharmaceutical administrators have advocated 
that educational standards for pharmacy be raised and that phar- 
macists be trained to a level where they can participate as profession- 
al peers of other members of the medical confraternity. On the 
other hand, these same administrators seemingly have not yet recog- 
nized a similar obligation in their own institution: their own facul- 
ties should be trained to a level where they can actively participate 
in their respective fields of specialization with personnel within 
their own professional and science areas from other teaching insti- 
tutions, government laboratories and industrial concerns. Thus, 
teachers of pharmaceutical chemistry should be members of the 
American Chemical Society and should be encouraged to make con- 
tributions of valve to the field within the Medicinal Chemistry 
section of this organization. Teachers of pharmacy may find ave- 
nues for their participation in such organizations as the .\merican 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy or the American Society of 
Hospital Pharmacists. In a similar manner, teachers of pharmacog- 
nosy should take an active part in the annual Plant Science Seminar, 
and teachers of pharmacology should participate in the meetings 
of the American Society for Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics. It should be emphasized that membership in these 
groups should supplement membership in the American Pharma 
ceutical Association and should not curtail activities in this organiza 
tion. if pharmaceutical administrators would lend their support 
to participation in professional societies, the prestige of pharmaceu- 
tical education would soon be elevated to its rightful place in the 
academic world. 

Deno’ has recently called attention to this problem by pointing 
out that, if graduate training, membership in scientific societies, and 
research publications in the area of teaching activity are taken as 


criteria for a professional teacher, few colleges of pharmacy are 


This paper is a contribution of the Problems and Plans Committes 
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staffed entirely by professional personnel. For example, 71 per 
cent of the colleges have professional teachers in pharmacy, 68 per 
cent professional teachers in pharmaceutical chemistry, 47 per cent 
professional teachers in pharmacology and 35 per cent professional 
teachers in pharmacognosy. In the case of pharmacology 14 of the 
colleges have their pharmacology taught in a medical school. This 
leaves only 28 per cent or 20 professional teachers in this discipline 
in Colleges of Pharmacy. According to Deno* there are only six 
of the 20 teachers who qualify as professional pharmacologists on 
all three criteria. In other words, there are only six teachers of 
pharmacology in Colleges of Pharmacy who are members of the so- 
ciety that represents their field of specialization. 

In view of the fact that pharmacology is the one science which 
is common to all the health sciences and in consideration of the pres- 
tige which would come to the profession of pharmacy through active 
participation in the pharmacology society by teachers of pharma- 
cology in Colleges of Pharmacy, it seems important to review the 
requirements for membership in the American Society for Pharma- 
cology and Experimental Therapeutics. Because of the misunder- 
standing regarding membership in the society, that portion of the 
constitution dealing with membership is quoted verbatim®. 


Article Ill. Membership 


Section 1. Any person who has conducted and published a meritori- 
ous investigation in pharmacology or experimental therapeutics, and who 
is an active investigator in one of these fields, shall be eligible to mem- 
bership, subject to the conditions of the other sections of Article III. 

Section 2. A. Candidates for membership to this Society shall be 
proposed by two members who are not members of the Council. The 
names so proposed shall be sent to the Secretary at least three months 
prior to the Annual Meeting. 

B. The Membership Committee shall investigate the qualifications 
of the candidates and report to the Council. 

C. Candidates reported upon by the Membership Committee to the 
Council may be recommended for admission by the Council only pro- 
vided they have been approved by four-fifths of the combined member- 
ship of the Membership Committee and the Council. 

D. The names of the candidates recommended for admission by the 
Council shall be posted by the Secretary not later than the day preceding 
the election for members. 

E. The election of members shall be by individual ballot; one op- 
posing vote in every eight cast shall be sufficient to exclude a candidate 


from membership. 
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Although membership in this society should be an objective of 
every pharmacologist regardless of his employment affiliations, it 
should be pointed out that the lack of such membership does not 
prevent his participation in the meetings. Any person from any 
recognized biological laboratory may pay the registration fee and 
enroll as an Associate Member for the Annual Meeting. Such As- 
sociate Members enjoy al! the privileges of the Annual Meeting 
except that of voting. In addition, non-members may present 
papers at the scientific meeting merely by being introduced by a 
member. Thereby, provision has been made for the younger phar- 
macologists to enjoy the benefits to be gained from participation 
in this society while establishing themselves as potential candidates 
for membership. 


In the final analysis the solution to this problem goes back to 
the support that pharmaceutical administrators give to the members 
of their teaching staff. They must recognize that it is the responsi- 
bility of Colleges of Pharmacy not only to train men for the prac- 
tice of pharmacy but also to do original investigation in pharmacy, 
pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacognosy, and pharmacology. To 
accomplish this end, administrators must support their men, not only 
with funds and time to do research, but also with understanding and 
encouragement. In addition, they should provide the means and 
time for the members of their faculty to attend their professional 
meetings and present the results of their scientific investigations. 
Until the time comes when the majority of the teachers in Colleges 
of Pharmacy are active participating members in their respective 
professional societies (as well as the American Pharmaceutical As 
sociation ) and the quantity and quality of their research is contribut- 
ing generously to the health and welfare of mankind, pharmacy in 
general and pharmaceutical education in particular cannot expect to 
attain a regular position on the health team. 
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The Washington Experiment—Clinical 
Pharmacy* 


H. W. YOUNGKEN, JR. 


College of Pharmacy, University of Washington 


For the beineft of those who have forgotten, or are otherwise 
not familiar with the Washington Experiment, it was an experi- 
ment in pharmaceutical education which sought to combine theoreti- 
cal pharmacy with practical pharmacy by means of a classroom- 
prescription store combination. The experiment was devised in the 
early 1940s and executed by Professor L. Wait Rising’ of the 
College of Pharmacy, University of Washington. Because of the 
comments and controversy over it—chiefly the result of implica- 
tions of a rather imaginative kind—the idea was resolved out of 
order by the A.A.C.P. Committee on Education and Membership 
Standards and by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion®,*. This experiment consisted in teaching a special course 
called “Professional Pharmacy” during which senior students were 
assigned one hour of lecture per week and two laboratory periods 
per week, the latter periods to be spent as morning or afternoon as- 
signments in one of several local Seattle prescription pharmacies 
The program actually involved a limited amount of prescription 
work by the student under the direction of a preceptor in his phar- 
macy. The course carried with it three university credits but no 
licensure credit (apprenticeship or otherwise) of any kind, nor re- 
muneration. It was carefully planned and executed by its author 
with the excellent cooperation of preceptors, the pharmacist own- 
ers and managers of several prescription stores in the area, and the 
college staff. Results are described by its author',* and in general, 
these were highly satisfactory from both student and faculty stand- 
point. 

It is beyond the scope of this discussion to debate the issues 
which culminated in forcing a termination of the \Washington Ex 
periment. Before the boom was lowered on it several misconcep- 
tions, including, for example, favoritism of location, university 
credit for “working in stores.” and others, were created and a state 
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of confusion ensued whereby similar programs in pharmaceutical 
education were likewise discouraged. One thing is certain and that 
is the \Vashington Plan was well-organized by teacher and preceptor 
and the author of the pian sought to maintain a c'oser correlation 
between theoretical pharmacy and its practical counterpart by plac- 
ing students in stores as a part of the course. 

This was a kind of student clinical pharmacy program, al- 
though it was not so called. But the idea of such a clinical program 
has merit and warrants further study.  A*clinical experience pro 
gram” would never be urged as a replacement for the practical ex- 
perience requirement of the N.A.B.P. or as a supplement of any 
kind thereto. It wou'd essentially be a teaching tool. Nor woul its 
objective ever be to encourage outside work while attending school. 
But teachers of each professional area in the pharmaceutical curricu- 
lum, without exception, are interested in the practical aspects which 
their courses might correlate and consequently a provsnon for plac- 
ing students in stores as “clinics” at some time during the curriculum 
should go a long way toward fulfilling that attribute no matter how 
short a time can be allowed for it. All too often one finds that stu- 
dent attitudes, particularly in the finishing years of the curriculum, 
misconstrue the purpose of several disciplines such as the learning 
of medical and pharmaceutical nomenclature, laws and the prin- 
ciples of dispensing pharmacy. They refer to many of these dts- 
ciplines as too theoretical, only to return as alumni a year or two 
later to say that time spent in a pharmacy during the pharmacy 
curriculum would have been most valuable in understanding this 
need no matter how abbreviated the time must be. It would surely 
enlighten the student who has no advantage of store experience 
while attending school. For, no matter how realistic simulated drug 
store conditions might be in the college, there is no substitute for 
the observer who is placed on the firing lines. 

A perusal of the curricula in the allied professional subjects of 
medicine, dentistry, and nursing will bear out the importance of 
clinical instruction and observation in these pursuits. This is, of 
course, prior to internship upon graduation and often a well-organ- 
ized clinical program begins prior to the last vear of study. Ob- 
viously, health science areas equipped with teaching hospitals serve 
this program well. However, county, city, and private hospitals (the 
downtown locations) must be utilized for the less fortunate institu- 
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tions. And in fact, it is not a rarity to find a physician's office 
engaged in the program. Certainly a clinical staff of physicians, 
dentists and nurses would include practitioners in the field and the 
faculty of such schools include such a clinical staff on their rosters. 
Some of these persons are paid for their part-time services, most 
are not. Thus as pharmaceutical educators, we find ourselves in 
a rather ridiculous situation when we ignore the possibilities that 
a similar student clinical pharmacy program may have in our cur- 
riculum. We have an opportunity to make use of a clinical staff 
made up of practicing pharmacists in our areas. We quibble over 
certain “ifs” and “infringements” the subject of which a program 
of this kind actually doesn’t need to inpinge. These disputes result 
in misinterpretations and the principles involved in the plan soon 
become lost. 

The Washington Experiment stimulated thinking along the 
lines of student clinical pharmacy. It did have certain shortcom- 
ings. In the first place it created a separate course, ‘Professional 
when in reality the term “professional” course seggre- 


Pharmacy,’ 
gates the curriculum into an unnecessary division and strongiy sug- 
gests that other courses are other than professional. The clinical 
benefits of placing students in the field should serve all types of 
pharmacies. The clinical program might well be instituted as a 
part of the dispensing pharmacy course, or as an exercise of phar- 
maceutical administration and not a separate specialized course. 


Secondly, the experiment limited the laboratory phase to the 
exclusive prescription store. This was done because it was thought 
that in such pharmacies closer supervision could be exercised. If 
the clinic aspect of such a program is to have all inclusive coverage, 
then typical community and chain pharmacies should take part 
where possible. After all, if observation of practical methods in the 
field are the order of purpose then the latter areas, also hospital 
pharmacy, should have equal place in the program. Proper organ- 
ization would effect close supervision in each. One should not scare 
too easily with the mechanics of placing such a program in opera- 
tion. One might add pharmaceutical production or manufacturing. 
But these phases lend themselves well in the present physica! p'ants 
of the colleges and in fact are already nicely supplemented with field 
trip excursions by students to well-established commercial plants. 
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Several colleges require such tours as a part of the curriculum and 
grant credit for the course of which the tour is a part. Often a 
week or ten days is devoted to such a field trip tour. In so far as 
this program is only a portion of a more general course of study 
obviously no quarrel has been directed toward it. But it has actually 
been a kind of clinical program. Furthermore, hospital pharmacy 
programs already developed by some schools have also established 
working materia! for an all inclusive clinic plan. 

The fact that the Washington Experiment was confined to one 
quarter during the senior year limited the time over which students 
could observe. Hlowever, regardless of how long a spread is made 
available for such a laboratory program one should bear in mind 
that at best it must be limited and yet must not be ridiculously super- 
ficial. Were the sessions scattered over an academic vear period 
or even among the junior and senior students the time factor in the 
University of Washingten Plan could have been expande™, 

One might propose the following modification of the Wash- 
ington Ilan or of other similar plans that have been suggested bear- 
ing in mind that the objective is to place students in a retail phar- 
macy for short periods of time and to provide for a student clinic 
during which each can observe methods of practice and management 
as part of the curriculum. 


1. It is of foremost importance to incorporate the program with the 
year’s course in dispensing pharmacy or with appropriate courses in 
pharmaceutical administration. Specialized courses labelled “Clinical 
Pharmacy” are not necessary and raise the question of credit for such 
an offering. 

2. Select as many pharmacies of all types that are available within 
a community with the intent to rotate students in several of these. Ob- 
viously good methods of practice would serve as the basis for a selection. 
Organize the programs as the clinical phase of laboratory periods in 
either dispensing pharmacy of pharmacy administration. 

3. Establish a clinical staff comprised of practicing pharmacists, 
each selected on the basis of professional and business success, in the area 
or nearby. Select individuals who would be willing to devote a fraction 
of their time each year to the classroom portion of the program, Each 
clinical staff member would be expected to take part in at least one 
university classroom period at the college in addition to his perceptor 
activities in the store. 

4. Designate as many students to a pharmacy as is practical. Sched- 
ule morning or afternoon sessions of two hours each. Obviously the 
number would be dependent upon the pharmacy and the pharmacist. In 


| | 
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large urban all-purpose pharmacies as many as four students might be 
utilized for each clinical period 

5. Assign each student to a specific department per period. This 
assignment would depend upon the type of pharmacy selected, and, of 
course, would be made with the advice of the preceptor. If, for example, 
in a large pharmacy eight students could be placed in one day in two 
frour-student sections these persons could be assigned to one or two de- 
partments per session. Each would then rotate until the store was 
covered. An average community pharmacy could support one or two 
students per two-hour session. 

6. Require each student to report on his activities weekly. bi- 
weekly, or monthly as the situation best affords. Reports should be in 
writing and detailed information included. Create a forum-type_ discus- 
sion during which regular faculty and clinical staff would participate 
Solicit the comments of the preceptor on the student's attitude and in 
terest without burdening the busy pharmacist unnecessarily Bear in 
mind that the preceptor’s role can very well be ovetaxed to his business 
jeopardy 

7. Spread the program over a sufficient period during one year so 
that one student may observe the activities of at least two types of 
pharmacies or in smaller areas he would observe merely two pharmacies 
With large student enrollments in areas which support few pharmacies 
(two to four) the number of sessions per student must obviously be 
curtailed. But even in a situation whereby a student can be afforded 
merely three or four sessions he will have gained considerable ob- 
servation of the aspects of pharmaceutical practice. After all this is a 
major objective of the program. It should seek to develop a keeness in 
seeking comparative professional and business methods -those taught 
by the college and those observed in the store 

S Schedule “clinical” sessions according to laboratory periods 
which are normally given during the vear. Do not utilize weekends or 
holidays if possible. The program should at no time establish a condi- 
tion whereby the student is left in charge or is allowed to take the place 
of personnel normally required for the operation of the pharmacys 

%. Limit the student paticipation to one of observation and logging 
of details. For example, invoices and order forms might be carefully 
examined. An actual check of invoice and merchandise received would 
be a useful exercise. Shelf stocking and arrangement, order distribu 
tion, and inventory should also constitute some of the actual store ex- 
ercise. There should be no actual contact with customers. Much of the 
value of a pharmacist to an employer is not always how he meets the 
customer but how he utilizes his time when not engaged with the cus 
tomer. These details can be shown best in the store routine. No detail 
should be assigned which would interfere with the activities of a 
regular employee. 


Obviously each loca! situation of such a clinical program must 


be carefully supervised by the faculty representatives in charge The 
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success of it depends entirely upon this supervision. One faculty 
member could nardly undertake the administration of the program 
alone. Assistants would be required and these should in many in- 
stances assist the preceptor in introducing students to the activities 
of a store. A busy pharmacist just would not have the time to deal 
with all student activities of this kind. However, if through an as- 
sistant cach student could be assigned a definite role in the pharmacy 
so that he or she is kept busy and well-instructed as to what ts to be 
done while observing the routine, the student can learn for himself. 
Much of this phase of student activity might convementiy be ex- 
plained beforehand by the use of a model pharmacy of the college, 
should such exist. Model pharmacies, however, can never take the 


place of the front lines no matter how realistically these are arranged. 


The Washington Experiment was a step forward in a move- 
ment to establish a closer correlation between theoretical pharmacy 
and the practical routine encountered in a store. Much was learned 
by it. If given proper study the plan might be modified along the 
lines described and then given proper time and critical review the 
experiment should be tried again. Perhaps if a clinical type of 
student program were arranged during which students might be dis- 
patched to observe and to report on these observations of pharma- 
ceutical practice in a local area, just as medical, dentistry and nurs- 
ing students are required to do in these fields, the purpose of the 
plan might work. One fact remains and that is the gap between 
theoretical pharmacy and practical pharmacy in the curriculum 
should be as narrew as practicable without loosing sight of the fun- 
damentals of each. Intensive efforts have already been made in 
all professional courses to close this gap without loosing emphasis 
upon basic principles. After all, a college of pharmacy program 
has its primary function of basic and apphed education--not trade 


education alone. 


Phe system of student clinical pharmacy will not satisfy all of 
the desirable attributes chiefly because of the limited time allowable 
for it in the present four or five vear program, but if it is carefully 
organized and pursued the tremendous expanse of modern pharma 
ceutical knowledge will have that much more meaning to the aver 
age student wile he is in college. A student will surely develop an 


introduction to practical pharmacy in the retat! store during this 
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time. Can anyone question the merits of this if it can be properly 
supervised by faculty attention’ In that respect the principles of 
the Washington Experiment should not be allowed to die. 
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The Problem of Publication in Science* 


JAMES M. DILLE 
Department of Pharmacology, Division of Health Sciences, 
University of Washington 


Professor ]. H. Burn in an address at the Pharmacology meet 
ings in New York this year advised contemporary scientists im 
pharmacology not to neglect the early papers in the field. He point 
ed out the value of reading the early papers of Henry Dale to those 
now working in the field of autonomic drugs. He said that the 
value of these papers is not so much in the reported facts but in 
the impilcations of these facts to general pharmacological theory 
Hearing this and having some familiarity with these papers | could 
not escape the thought that if papers such as these were submitted 
to an editor today they would have little chance of appearing in 
print as they were written by Henry Dale. Rising costs in all 
branches of publishing have forced editors to insist that papers be 
short and concise. This seems to me to be a great loss and hence a 
pertinent matter for consideration. Despite the increase in number 
and specialization of scientific journals the possibilities for publish 
ing comprehensive papers with scholarly philosophical dscussion has 
decreased. There is little difficulty in publishing short research 
papers. For example, the April issue of the Scientific Edition 
of the A.Ph.A. contained 16 papers covering 49 pages. an average 
of about 3 pages for each paper. It can be seen that the short con 
cise paper ona specific, narrowly restricted subject is the kind most 
likely to be acceptable to editors. Monographs which should meet 
this difficulty have tended to become bibliographic literature sur 


veys rather than critical attempts to bring order and comprehension 
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The whole situation is part of the current trend. Increased re 
search productivity and rising publishing costs are both responsible 
These are considered by Louis Ridenour in the book “Bibliography 
in An Age of Science” (University of Illinois Press 1952). Scien- 
tific literature like many contemporary activities is in a logarithmic 
growth cruve with no end in sight. It is a part of the breathtaking 
age in which we are living. The problem is to guide and influence 
the direction of this exploding growth which cannot be stopped. 
The solution lies in finding sources of funds for a specia! kind of 
publishing program. It is curious that while funds are readily 
available for conducting research and while scholarships are avail 
able for training young people and even expensive equipment may 
be secured on grants, no systematic provision is made for meeting 
publication costs. ‘Traditionally the University [ress has had this 
function. It was not expected to make money. It was subsidised 
for the purpose of publishing and disseminating scholarly works 
admittedly unprofitable to the commercial publishers. This idea 
was rooted in the basic definition of a university and the concept 
of its services to the people of the State. A university was a place 
for the young to learn, the old to carry on a scholarly pursuit of 
knowledge in libraries and laboratories and a place for disseminat 
ing the fruits of such research through publications. Indeed, for 
over a century after the vention of printing it was genera!ly in the 
universities where the potentialities of this new process was exploit 
ed and where the printing and dissemination of books were spon- 
sored. Today this third function of the university has been largely 
lost. (me need only look at the activities of some outstanding uni 
versity presses to see that they are actually as interested in produc 
ing a profitable best-seller as 1s any commercial publisher. This 
situation has been summarized by Milas Vance in the article “What 
Price Publication >—University Presses” (A.A.U.P. Bull. 37 711, 
1952). While University Presses may regard themselves as nonprofit 
organizations in that any profits from a best-seller are used for the 
nonprofit publications, this does not alter the fact that the director 
of such a University Press is oriented to new manuscripts in exactly 


the same wav as the director of a commercial publishing house 


My interest in printing as an avocation has led to more aware 


ness of this problem than might otherwise be the case. Tvpical ts 
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an inguiry made recently by a member of our Physiology Depart- 
ment. This man has been working on the localization of sensory 
centers of the brain and has published many papers in this field. 
He would like to summarize his work and point out its implications 
in the form of a monograph of 100 to 150 pages. This worthwhile 
project would be a contribution to that field of phy siology by bring 
ing together and correlating a great deal of diffuse material. In 
the present state of affairs this will probably never be written be- 
cause no journal or university press or publisher would undertake 
its printing and sale. Undoubtedly many similar projects, not a few 


of them in pharmacy, are languishing for the same reason. 


The problem then is clear. Who should and how can the abro- 
gated function of a university press be fulfilled? Just before his 
untimely death Dr. Subba-Row of the Lederle Laboratories was 
working on an answer. His plan involved forming a nonprofit 
Foundation to undertake publication of scientific papers not suit- 
able to presently available publication channels. This Foundation 
was to be administered by a board of trustees who would serve 
without stipend and was to secure funds from gifts and bequests 
and from the usual sources now making grants for research projects 
! was quite close to Dr. SubbaRow in these matters and it was a 
great disappointment to me and a loss to science when these plans 


ended with his death. 


Would it be within the province of the Association of American 
Colleges of Pharmacy to consider this problem and perhaps organize 
a Foundation for publishing scientific works in the field of phar- 
macy? There is precedent for this in the short lived program of the 
American Pharmaceutical .\ssociation’s monograph series. To my 
knowledge this program ended with the publication of the mono- 
graph on Aconite. Organizing to implement such a program should 
not be difficult and could be done on somewhat the same plan as 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. With the 
prestige of the AACP behind it such a group of directors should 
be able to accumulate sufficient funds for a start. Then with two 
or three successful products to indicate its standards and general 


concepts more funds would certainly be forthcoming Phere would 


be no lack of manuscripts since this problem of publication is peren 


nial among research workers and scholars. 
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Pharmacy Information for High School 


Principals and Guidance Directors* 


M. L. NEUROTH 


Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy 


Some time ago it was the duty of the writer to visit a high school 
in connection with a college day program. Later, other high schools 
were visited on behalf of the Medical College of Virginia on these so- 
called career days or college days. Soon there were many requests 
coming in from high school principals and guidance directors for 
our school to be represented on these programs to help high schoo! 
students select a vocation or a profession to follow in life. Other 
faculty members had to be enlisted in order that all places could be 
attended, and the pharmacy faculty handled most of the visitations 
The idea seems to be spreading, which speaks for the value and 


success of these programs. 


High schools varied in the manner in which these college day 
programs were conducted. In some instances the college repre- 
sentative was placed at a table in a room among persons from several 
colleges. Students interested in any particular field of endeavor 
would then present themselves at the appropriate place for a con- 
versation, individually, with a college representative. In other im 
stances, the representative was located in one of the classrooms or 
study halls where groups of students came at an appointed time 
It was then up to the college representative to carry on, usually by 
a short introduction to the field of his interest followed by a ques 
tion and answer period. 

After a number of visitations had been made by each of three 
school of pharmacy staff members, notes were compared and ex 
periences cited. QOut of these discussions came certain fixed 
thoughts concerning the effectiveness of such high school visita 
tions. There was a general feeling that high school principals and 


guidance directors were much too unfamiliar with the program of 


*Thi« ner f the Prol Plans ¢ Sten 
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education in pharmacy and the professional activities of a practicing 
pharmacist. In most cases there was no literature in the form of 
brochures available at the particular school for a prospective student 
to read, not even a college catalog was available in some schools. 
The dearth of information relative to the profession of pharmacy 
among the high school teachers was appalling. .\t one of the schools 
a student posed the question as to what foreign language should be 
studied as a background in a pre-medical program. Before the col- 
lege representative could answer, the teacher present im the room 
said Greek. (me teacher at another school was amazed when she 
learned that Lat was no longer required of pharmacists im the 


pharmacy curriculum. 


It is the feeling of those who had these experiences that some 
information should be placed in the hands of principals of high 
schools and guidance directors in order that prospective college stu- 
dents may be properly appraised «f pharmacy. There are those 
high school students who have had no contact with pharmacy and 
who do not know what may be their field of interest in preparation 
for a career. Pharmacy should have its fair share of opportunity 
to be placed before these young people. The profession is anxious 
to enlist qualified personnel for the study of pharmacy, which 
could be done by a system that would acquaint numbers of pros- 
pects with the program of education and service of the profession 
\ selection of suitable persons could be made from those interested 
which perhaps would raise the quality of students entering pharma 
cy. The number of students applying for admission to pharmacy 
schools is on the decline, and schools of pharmacy may want to di 
some recruiting to meet the need for pharmacists. Considerable ef 
fert has been put forth within the framework of the A\LAV.C.I. to 
to prepare booklets of information on pharmacy, but all seemed 
to have bee one tisfactory in one way or another. The Philade’ 
phia Coilege or UVharmacy and Science has a brochure or two along 
this line, also. leaflet 14 of the American Council on Education, as 


revised by the A."h.A., is available, but not up to date 


It would seem that the proper approach should be to prepare 


some literature which tells the story of pharmacy as a career in 


“SJ 
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simple fashion, with an explanation on how to become a pharmacist. 
This information should be available to schools of pharmacy and to 
state pharmaceutical associations for distribution at the local level. 
The important thing is to have something suitable in the hands of the 
high school administrators in order that those who advise students 
can be :nformed and refer prospects to the profession of pharmacy 
or to answer questions intelligently.* The idea is to have the story 
of pharmacy available to those who are in a position to guide high 
school students toward a professional career where the student is so 
inclined. This is the first step in a program to interest a sufficient 
number of students in a career in pharmacy. It should be possible 
then to make a selection of students of high caliber who would do 
well in the course in pharmacy. Another plan to pursue is that of 
sending qualitied representatives to the college days and career days 
Preferable, of course, a staff member from the school of pharmacy 
should go to speak for the profession. The curriculum changes are 
not always understood by others and the requirements for admission 
and graduation are better understood by faculty personnel. In Vir 
ginia the Medical College has made it a point to accept all invitations 
to college and career days from high schools of the State and to send 
at least, one faculty member. Although the results have been some 

what disappointing, it has not been a complete loss of effort. With the 
help of appropriate leaflets, brochures, and other material available 
previous to such visits, the plan could be more effective because 
more students would then know about pharmacy and come for fur 


ther inquiry. 


Then there is another plan by which the story of pharmacy can 
he given to high school students. In various locations over the State 
of Virginia local pharmacists have made appearances at the high 
schools for the career day or college day. In other words, a loca! 
pharmacist well known to his community and to the high school 
students is availabie to talk about pharmacy as a career. The phar 
macist has in some instances been asked by the high school principal 
to attend these programs. In other cases, the pharmacist has asked 
for the privilege to talk to the students. In at least two locations, 


the high schoo! principal. after contact from a local pharmacist, an- 
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nounced to the students his presence at an appointed time and en- 
couraged those interested in pharmacy to talk with him. Again, 
the story of pharmacy in a brochure available to the student before 
such an interview would be very helpful. 

The Virginia Pharmaceutical Association has affiliated with it 
fourteen district associations. Coverage of al! the high schools could 
be arranged through these groups. At least once each vear the dis- 
trict organization could arrange for each high school to be visited 
and a local pharmacist could be made available to explain pharmacy 
as a profession to those interested. Such literature and brochures as 
are available should be in the hands of the pharmacist. [In other 
states such a program could possibly be arranged through the State 
association. 

Pharmacy is an attractive profession, It is one to be proud of, 
for it is a protession of service to every citizen in the United States 
Persons of good character, high moral standards, and with good per- 
sonality, together with mental aptitude in the area of health sciences, 
should be available to pharmacy. The activities within the profes 
sion of pharmacy are varied and so there exists many different op 
portunities for service. The position of pharmacy among the health 
professions is today better than ever before, and well-qualified per- 
sonnel should be attracted to the professt mn through a planned pro- 
gram of information on what pharmacy is and how to become a 


pharmacist. 


Modern Trends in the Teaching of 
Pharmacognosy 
RAYMOND W. VANDERWYK 


Assistant Professor of Biology and Pharmacognosy, 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
Before attempting to understand and to appreciate changes 
which are taking place in the teaching of pharmacognosy today, one 


the Py } ‘ 


‘This paner is 
the 1952 meeting of the Plant Science Se 
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ought first to read the numerous articles on the subject chiefly to 
be found in the .fmerican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 
However, since many of you are undoubtedly familiar with these 
articles, most of which dea! with teaching problems, | shall not at 
tempt to review them in detail. Suffice it to say that the chief dif 
ferences Of opimion are concerned with course content, with the 
methods of presentation with respect to drug classification, and with 
the amount of tine allotted to the study of pharmacognosy. [ach 
of these controversies is directly related to or influenced by chang 
ing trends in the practice of pharmacy and medicine. [t would seem 
logical to assume that they might best be solved or lessened im 
magnitude by analyzing these trends. A further study of articles 
written im the past re veals a genera! agreement on two pomts first, 
that the time ts not likely to come when we can dispense with the 
pharmacognocist; and second, that the only certam prediction for 
things to come in pharmacognosy is continued chang | believe 
that the first of these points is dependent upon the second. If the 
changes which are being made are in harmony with the trends in 


the professions of pharmacy and medicine, then we are attempting 


to solve our probiems in a logical manner: and incidentally, we are 


most likely to unify our teachings throughout the country 


Let us consider some of those trends in the practice of pharma 
cv which are influencing the scope of our teaching, together wath 
some possible solutions to the prob'ems evoked. The most obvious 
one, now an actuality, is the important role which pharmaceutica! 
manufacturers are playing to an ever increasing extent. Any sur 
vey clearly indicates the effect which the dispensing of prescription 
specialties is exerting upon the total preseription volume today. At 
ticles have been written and symposia have been held which poimt 
out the necessity for including a study of prescription. specialties 
in our pharmaceutical curriculum. There is no mistaking this need 
if we are to produce graduates who can more quickly adjust them 


selves from the classroom to retail pharmacy, 


The number of prescription speciaities and over-the-counter 


proprietaries containing drugs or drug derivatives of plant or am 


mal origin is large mdeed lo determine the exact percentage, an 
analysis was made of a prescription survey conducted by Research 


Society, Incorporated, of Boston, which included the New 
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district, for the months of January and February, 1952. \ total of 
5056 prescriptions involving 1053 singie itein prescription spccial- 
ties were studied. Of this latter number, 350.1{¢ were items com- 
posed of or containing drugs of biological origin, ordinarily consid 
ered in courses in pharmacognosy. 

Here, then, is an opportunity for pharmacognosy to render a 
valuable service to the pharmacy student in those schools which do 
not have a separate course for the teaching of prescription special 
ties. What more impressive way to point out the importance of a 
drug io a student than to discuss with him the practical aspects of 
the manufacturer's product with which he will be dealing in the retail 
pharmacy? The teacher of pharmacognosy, by applying his knowl- 
edge of the crude drug, is in an excellent position to familiarize him 
self with the necessary information which the student should have. 

During the past two years, the Division of Pharmacognosy and 
Allied Sciences of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy has been 
accumulating a large number of specialties of Inological origin 
through the co-cperation of many pharmaceutical manufacturers 
(Jur inventory now includes about 700 products. From our stacies 
of prescription surveys, those which are most common!y dispensed 
are discussed in the formal lectures. All of them are displayed at 
one time or another during the laboratory periods and for one week 
thereafter. In addition, manufacturer's literature accompanies each 
item. [he student, therefore, has ample opportunity to learn about 
each product. A permanent bulletin board of suitable size set up 
in the laboratory, upon which literature can be affixed, is an im 
portant addition to this phase of teaching preseription spectaltie 

\ second trend in the teaching of pharmacognosy which prob 
ably should receive more careful consideration is that of a closer 
correlation between pharmacognosy and the other courses in the 


pharmacy curriculum. Here again, pharmacognosy ts in a unique 


position to render a real service to the student. \ conference with 
other members of the college teaching staff is of great value im 
planning a course in pharmacognosy with this idea in mind. The 


necessity for a closer relationship with the department of chemistry 
has been largely influenced by the tremendous amount of research 
in the isolation of pure chemical substances from drugs of biological 
origin. [t is possible to incorporate a portion of this dynamic as 


pect of pharmacognosy into the lecture and ‘aboratory work 
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infringing in any way upon the teaching of chemistry courses. The 
addition of simple chemical procedures, particularly official identity 
tests of plant constituents, to the laboratory work is certain to 
arouse the student’s interest by enabling him to utilize information 
acquired in another department. 

A correlation can and should be made between pharmacognos) 
and the course in dispensing pharmacy. Many drugs, because of 
their physical or chemical properties, evoke problems in dispensing 
A complete list of these drugs can easily be made. A conference 
with the pharmacy staff is then desirable to determine what the 
student should know in solving each dispensing problem. This im 
formation can be referred to as “special points” and can be incor 
porated as part of the formal lecture material in pharmacognosy. It 
may be desirable to require each student te keep a record on tile 
cards of each drug discussed. These cards can be retained by the 
student for reference in solving dispensing problems while at schoo! 
or upon graduation. The value of this phase in teaching pharmacog 
nosy has been demonstrated many times from discussions with our 
students. Again, it heightens the interest of the student im phar 
macognosy and emphasizes its practical value. 

Another way in which pharmacognosy can be correlated with 
dispensing pharmacy is concerned with the matter of teaching pre 
scription specialties. It has been suggested by some that all prescrip 
tion specialties should be taught exclusively by the pharmacy ce 
partment. \dded to the tremendous information in theory and 
technique already the responsibility of this department, such a sug 
gestion seems inadvisable. \ conference between the teachers of 
pharmacognosy, pharmacy, and pharmacology might lead to a satis 
factory division of labor. Certainly, as was pointed out previously, 
those Spec lalties Gf a biological nature should be considered in 
pharmacognos\ 

\ correlation between pharmacognosy and bacteriology is prob 
hably less clear. [lowever, with the discovery and ever increasing 
importance of the Inologically produced antibiotics, pharmacognosy 
an render a real service. Ideally, the wealth of information deal 
ing with the antibiotics warrants a separate course in the pharmacy 
curriculum. At the present time most schools probably do not fol 
low such a procedure. After a conference with those who teach 


bacteriology at our mstitution. it was decided to teach different as 
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pects of the antibiotics in pharmacognosy during the sophomore year 
and in bacteriology during the senior vear. This scheme enables our 
students, many of whom work in drug stores, to become acquainted 
with them early in their careers. Such students are more valuable 
to their employees in the stores where thes work. In pharmacog 
nosy the main chemical and physical properties, advantages and 
disadvantages, dosages, prescription specialties, and to some extent 
their antibiotic spectra are discussed. In bacteriology the theories 
of action, svnergism, antagonism, antibiotic spectra, and laboratory 
procedu ‘es are considered in greater detail. 

In the foregoing alustrations | have tried to show how 
pharmacognosy can be correlated with three other subjects mi the 
pharmaceutical curriculum. By so domg, it is my belief that as ad 
vancements are made in each respective subject pharmacognosy will 
show a closer relationship with the modern trends in the field of 
pharmacy itself, 

Another aspect to be considered in a pharmacognosy course 
correlated with other subjects in the pharmacy curriculum is tts ef 
fect upon the student. He should be tmnpressed with the fact that 
pharmacognosy is not an isolated pharmaceutical fraction overflow 
ing with useless, outdated information, but that it does represent for 
him a vital necessity in a well-rounded education. Lo might illus 
trate this point by telling of our experience at the Massachu 
setts College of Pharmacy which we believe can be attributed to 
this modern trend. During the past vear, we were pleased that five 
of our students expressed an interest either in the Kilmer Prize on 
in the Newcomb Award. Three of these students have already le 
gun work on prob'ems, and the other two will begin in Septenber 


\s a final thought may | suggest that the correlation of | 
macognosy with other subjects in the pharmacy curriculum will re- 
sult in a better balanced and a more rounded course. It would be 
difficult, on the basis of this type of teaching, to over-emphasize 
one phase of pharmacognosy to the exclusion of others. We know 
this has happened in the past with the result that a false impression 
has been created in the minds of many a stucent concerning the true 
nature of pharmacognosy. He should be taught to consider mor 


phology, taxonomy, chemistry, plant physiology, and therapeutics 


as aspects of the pharmacognostical field. With this broad inter 
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pretation in mind it is more correct to consider each drug individual- 
ly; and it is possible to select with great sincerity that type of in- 
formation which would be more beneficial to the student. Because 
of their diversities in usefulness, properties, or constituents drugs 
should not be studied by approaching from a singie direction. This 
mistake is commonly made by adhering too closely to the require- 
ments of one system of classification or another. Any system of 
classifying drugs should be based on convenience of presentation 
and should be accepted provided it does not overemphasize or de- 
emphasize information in a disproportionate manner. The student 
thus receives the most valuable perspective of a drug as a blend 
rather than as a chemical or morphological concentrate. Let him 
specialize later if he wishes, but let him approach that decision 
with a well-balanced program in pharmacognosy behind him. 


A Proposed Laboratory Course in 
Pharmacognosy* 


FRANK L. MERCER*® and ARTHUR G. ZUPKO?+ 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences 


In the light of advances in medical therapy and subsequent 
necessary changes in pharmaceutical education it becomes apparent 
that the traditional laboratory course in pharmacognosy is in need of 
revision. The proposed laboratory course submitted here is planned 
to meet that need, as well as to provide a basis for those later 
courses where crude drug extractives with their incompatibilities 
and pharmacological aspects are considered. Since these two dis- 


ciplines depend upon a knowledge of the active ingredients (glyco 
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sides, alkaloids, etc.) present in crude drugs, the biochemical ap- 
proach 1s recommended so that a better understanding of the phy- 
sical and chemical properties of these active constituents is possible. 

The proponents of the biochemical approach in the pharmacog- 
nosy laboratory are many (1-8). None have, however, proposed 
specific laboratory schedules for evaluation by teachers in the field. 
Although realizing that the proposed laboratory schedule will be the 
subject of much criticism, it is presented in the hope that it will 
serve as a stimulus in bringing about constructive changes which 
would improve the laboratory instruction in this field. 

In general the laboratory schedute, as shown in Table 1, in- 
cludes sufficient material for 32 laboratory periods, each of three 
hours duration. The physical and chemical properties, evaluation, 
identification, etc. of oils, waxes, carbohydrates, glycosides, alka- 
loids, enzymes, vitamins, antibiotics, pesticides, weedicices and al- 
lergens are determined by the student in conjunction with demon 
stration material. Sufficient histological study is included to en- 
able an identification and evaluation of the crude drug material. .\ 
permanent collection of official and important non-official crude 
drugs is made by each student. Consideration is also given to the 
proper storage of crude drugs and their extractives. 

Routine and specialized apparatus, visual aids including a 
microprojector, and demonstration material consisting of official 
and proprietary products containing crude drug extracts and] ex 
tractives are used throughout the course. 

The following includes a detailed description of certain aspects 


of the pre Tram. 


1. Scope of course. The proposed laboratory course is planne 
to acquaint the student with those crude drugs and extractives that 
he may be expected to sell and dispense in the practice of his pro 
fession. It is apparent from Table 1 that the laboratory experi 
ments are designed to acquaint the student with the physical and 


chemical properties of drug extractives, the nature of crude drugs 


and an understanding of their application in pharmaceutical prepa 


rations. In the case of extractives such as alkaloids. tannins, et 
specific tests are used to emphasize solubility, incompatibility, sta 
bility, identity and quality. Certain crude drugs are examine 


macroscopically and microscopicall ach student assembles a per 
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manent collection of approximately 180 crude drugs which are kept 
in individual cellophane bags. 

The ocular micrometer, polarizer, microsublimation and micro- 
chemical apparatus, routine laboratory reagents and other aids are 
used. The exper:ments are designed to enable the student to proper- 
ly identify crude drugs and their extractives as well as to evaluate 
and apply them pharmaceutically. These experiments also provide 
a background for interpretation of the information described in the 
monographs of the official compendia 

2. Visual aids.—-The lantern stide projector, opaque projector, 
16 mm. projector and microprojector are used whenever possible. 

The microprojector is a valuable instructional aid in the study 
of crude drugs. With this aid it is possible to demonstrate the 
structural elements (stone cells, fibers, hairs, etc.) of powdered 
drugs to groups of 15 or more students thus conserving valuable 
instructional time. Although the projector is used frequently through- 
out the vear it does not replace individual student study of pow 
dered drugs. 

3. Pharmaceutical applications.—The effective application of 
crude drugs and extractives in the preparation of pharmaceutical 
products requires an understanding of the properties of these raw 
materiais. Compatibility, solubility, pH effect and many other fac- 
tors must be considered (i.e. incompatibility of iron salts and tan 
nin preparations ). 

4+. “Unknowns”.—Several “unknowns” are included for analy 
sis upon completion of a specific subject, as in the case of carbo 
hydrates, tannins, alkaloids, ete. The microscope, special tests and 
other procedures used in the previous study of the known samples 
are applied. 

\iter the completion of several subjects a general “unknown” 


containing extractives and powdered drugs is given to each student. 


Phe micros ope, micro apparatus, special tests, and tests based upon 
drug ropertics are used leacl student prepares a detailed report 
¢] posite ni e analyses, indicating tvpe ext tives and stru 

We have found that “unknowns” stimulate interest, encourage 
student application and aid in the correlation of acquired informa 
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5. Insecticides, Rodenticides and \Weedicides.—-Due to the na- 
ture and potential hazards of members of this group of prepara- 
tions it is felt that they should be dispensed only by trained person- 
nel, consequently 3 laboratory periods are devoted to this group. The 
curriculum includes sufficient of those basic scientific subjects to 
enable the individual after some specific training to effectively mer- 
chandise this group of preparations. It is suggested that a considera- 
tion of composition, mode of action, toxicity, limitations and bio- 
logical tests where applicable be included. A collection of com- 
mercial preparations should be made available. 

6. Antibiotics.—-It is felt that this important class of medicinals 
should be discussed as to source, manufacture, properties (incom- 
patibilies, stability ) and commercial forms available. It is suggested 
that demonstration samples of antibiotic organisms be prepared for 
micro and macroscopic study and that demonstration samples of of- 
ficial and proprietary antibiotic preparations be made available for 
observation and discussion. 

7. Radioactive isotopes.— The radioactive isotopes are now being 
used extensively in medical and biological research. Although the 
druggist probably will never be called upon to merchandise these 
items, he should he permitted some contact with this important tool 
of research. A demonstration experiment involving a radioactive 
isotope in plant synthesis (ie. C'') may be arranged by contact with 
a nearby university or research laboratory. [t has been reported that 
600 universities, hospitals and research laboratories in 46 states are 
using radioactive isotopes, consequently little difficulty should le 
encountered in making the necessary arrangements for a proper 
laboratory demonstration. 

&. Examinations and Eyaluation..-The student's accomplish 
ment in the laboratory course is determined by a consideration of 
several factors. These include written examinations based upon 
laboratory work and include macroscopic identification of crude 


drugs collected by each student, results of “unknown” analyses. qual 


ity of laboratory reports, application and comprehension as md) 
cated by informal discussions. 

Student groups over the past few vears have been asked for 
their reactions to the material presented in the course. ()pimtons in 


the form of criticisms and suggestions were solicited from students 


\nonymity was requested to assure honest evaluations 
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More than mnety percent of the students were in favor of the 
biochemical classification. Student opinion in favor of this approach 
may be summarized as follows: 

1..—‘active constituents are the important part of the crude drug” 

2.—“reactions and incompatibilities of the active constituents are of 

value in the compounding of prescriptions” 
3.-‘an aid in the correlation of chemical structure and pharmaco- 
logical activity” 

i}. “provide the pharmacist with the kind of information the phy- 

sician may request” 

Students who expressed an interest in the traditional approach 
indicated the following opimions : 

1..-“provides background for the pharmacist” 

“of value to the pharmacist in industry” 
“necessary for those who plan to do graduate work" 

{.--“powdered drug analysis is interesting” 

5.-“preparation for state board examination” 

It has been our experience that students are mterested in those 
courses which they believe may be of value to them in the practice of 
their profession. Most students also mdicate an interest in chemis- 
try, powdered drug analysis and biochemical technique. We en- 
deavor to utilize student interest and other teaching aids to further 
the aim of providing the fundamentals required to dispense crude 


drugs and extractives 


SUMMARY 


1. A proposed laboratory course in pharmacognosy using the biochemical 
approach is presented. 

2. Certain aspects of administering such a program are discussed with 
emphasis upon maintaining student interest. 

3. Student reactions, pro and con, are summarized in order to point out 
the value as well as the shortcomings of the proposed course. 

1. Teachers of pharmacognosy are urged to adopt the biochemical ap- 
proach and modify their laboratory courses accordingly. 
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Should a Course in Statistical Analysis be 
Required of All Graduate Students? 


CHARLES W. BAUER 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


The graduate students at the Massachusetts College of Phar 
macy, as well as a number of the faculty members, have been so de 
pendent on, and have made so may requests upon the time, patience 
and skill of those teaching statistics that I have been convinced 
that a course in statistical methods should be, and ts, require] of all 
graduate students under my supervision, 

Statistical Methods, at our college, is equivalent to Statistical 
Analysis. This is a 4 credit hour course; and although it is not 
required of all graduate students, it is chosen, voluntarily, by most 

Not very many vears ago the mere whisper of the need of a 
course in statistical analysis for all graduate students brought fort) 
strong opposition from the uninitiated. Today, we get some op 
position, but it is less vigorous. 

This change im attitude is probably due to a number of reasons 
In general, it appears that those engaged in research work have a 
more enlightened understanding of the subject matter that is not 
taught as well as what is taught in a course in statistical analysis 

The object of a course in statistical analysis is not to make an 
expert mathematician of each graduate student. This may sound 
like a negative thought to some, but it is indeed something very 
positive to those who are not mathematically minded. This does 
not mean that the course is devoid of mathematics, far from it: but 
it does mean that the student is not required to evaluate complicated 
algebraic expressions. .\ graduate student in pharmaceutical sci 
ence is willing and happy to use the tools used by mathematicians in 
solving problems; but he objects, and rightfully so, to detailed in 
struction in the validity of, what he is pleased to call, a “trick meth 
od.” rving to an expert mathematician out of each graduate 
student in pharmaceutical science is unreasonable and unjustifiable 

Another reason graduate students and facu'ty members show 

more conciliatory attitude towards a course in statistical analysis 


is that they have learned of its usefulness lhev have learned that 
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the practical application of general theorems is a different art from 
their establishment by mathematical proof. They have learned that 
it (1) helps one to understand the literature, (2) helps one set up an 
experimental design, and (3) helps one evaluate his research data. 

One of the first assignments given a graduate student after his 
problem of investigation has been accepted is for him to search the 
literature for what has been done in his subject of investigation. 
He soon runs into many technical terms that are not defined for him 
in the dictionary. A course in statistical analysis soon clarifies 
these “unknowns” for him. 

Statistical analysis has reached so many fields of investigation 
that it is doubtful if one can read the literature in any branch of 
pharmaceutical science without running into the technical language 
of statistics. To understand statistical methods one must master 
the technica! language the statistician uses in stating and discussing 
his results. 

After the student has made a survey of the literature, he is re- 
quired to set up a series of experiments suitable for his problem of 
investigation. This is not an easy task. Hlow many tests may con 
stitute a valid experiment ? 

R. A. Fisher, in 1925, made a statement in his book, “statis 
tical Methods for Research Workers.” which is worth recalling 
here. Ile suggested that the statistician be consulted during the plan- 
ning of an experiment as well as when statistical analysis of the 
results is required. This advice is invaluable and greatly increases 
the value of the results eventually obtained. 

In recent years new techniques have been developed for mahing 
the most efficient use of experimental results from the analysis of 
data of small samples. A course in statistical analysis helps one 
set up an experimental design. The advantages inherent in a tech 
nique to be drawn from a minimum unmber of essential observa 
tions are of the highest importance. There is very often an enorm- 
ous saving of time and expense which enables the investigator to 
achieve far more within the limits of time and of the resources at 
his disposal. 

The principles of experimental design and the methods of 
statistical analysis have been extended into a great many fields of 


investigation. How much of this information should be required 


of a graduate student in pharmaceutical science? [| do not know 
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but | do know that if the teacher goes too far astray his course will 
become as obnoxious to the student as if he insisted upon establish- 
ing the validity of al! the mathematical equations that are known. 
It seems to me that the powers that be have a real responsibility in 
supplying us with the kind of teachers who are in sympathy with 
our problems and who.can teach a course in statistical analysis to 
our graduate students that is as acceptable to them as are the other 
required graduate courses. A professor of statistics, all else being 
equal, with a pharmaceutical background is probably the answer to 
this pr blem. 

Finally, there comes a time in the work of every research stu 
dent to evaluate his research data. W. J. Youden in his book, 
“Statistical Methods for Chemists,” makes an interesting observa 
tion. Statistical computations, to him, are like the focusing opera- 
tion with a camera lens whereby hazy outlines are converted into a 
sharp image. He says: “When the necessary information is given, 
statistical techniques produce clearer pictures of the event being 
predicted.” He says furthermore: “The experimenter that says 
he has no use for statistics does not mean that he ignores the 
problems with which statistical analysis can help him. He merely 
reveals that he is content to interpret his results intuitively and in 
efficiently without availing himself of the assistance of statistical 
techniques which have been developed for these problems.” 

I have searched in vain for an argument in favor of the re 
search worker who refuses to listen to anything that is taught in 
statistical analysis. He is one of those persons who thanks Heaven 
he is “not as other men,” he is “not a scientist, but a practical 
man, he is “a superior person.” [| do not know whether he is, o1 
is not, a practical man, nor do | know whether he is, or is not, a 
superior person; but I am willing to agree with him that he is not 
a scientist 


In conclusion, may | further clarify my position by saving that 


any course required of all graduate students in pharmaceutical sei 
ence should help and not hinder the objectives of the graduate stu 
dent. I feel that a course in statistical analvsis should be required 
of all graduate students in pharmaceutical science because, (1) it 
helps him to evaluate the literature, (2) it helps him in setting up 
wn exnerimental desien. and (3) it heins him evaluate hic reaeat 


1. 
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The Language Reading Requirement for the 
Graduate | Jegree* 
HEBER W. YOUNGKEN, JR. 


College of Pharmacy, University of Washington, Seattle 


A knowledge of foreign languages is a traditional requirement 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree in most, if not al’, gra luate 
schools of reputable standing. However, some modification of the 
traditional number of foreign languages required, for example, from 
two to one, the extent of the examination, and its method of admin 
istration have been effected by some universities so that in these 
graduate schools less emphasis is now being placed on the require 
ment. For example, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Minnesota sub 
stitute greater proficiency in one foreign language instead of super 
ficial knowledge of two. Chicago permits mathematics as a sub 
stitute for a second foreign language. Stanford University Gradu- 
ate Scnool provides for the substitution of fifteen (15) credits i 
other courses at the discretion of the major de] artment lo our 
knowledge, no national scholarly body, scientific or otherwise, has 
taken any action on the trend to reduce this requirement for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Nor has such action been taken 
for a similar requirement in more specialized or professional de 
grees of the Master or Doctor levels, despite the fact that an obvious 
trend is underway in graduate schools to do so. 

If we are to retain the significance of the foreign lan 
for any graduate degree, then there is urgent need for a ervstal 
lization of thought on the subject and for common agreement b 


who direct graduate instruction in our respective graduate s 


Furthermore, whereas this Conference, viru'ent in its efforts to fos 
ter the high st scholarly achievement 1 the g 
tions as a guiding body, it too shou'd recommend a policy reg - 
basic language requirements \s members of graduate faculties. 
we should recognize this responsibility, for the future course 
followed by graduate echeol adn Mistritore 7 1] 
there is to be sucl language 
nificance r be abandoned all t or , 
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The language problem has been most recently brought before the 
gradcate council of a large \WWestern university? and the questions 
raised here are rather typical of those raised in other graduate 
schools. Briefly these may be stated as follows: 

1. Are foreign languages necessary or desirable to such an extent 
that they should be required for graduate students? 

2. If necessary, what languages and how many should be required? 

3. Should some other or more valuable tool subject be permitted? 

4. If foreign languages are to be required, what department should 
give the examination? 

Opponents of the requirement as it concerns the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in general have expressed the following points 
of view 

1. Due to the increasing trend to omit the foreign language re- 
quirement from the undergraduate programs (A.B. and B.S.) in so many 
Arts and Science and specialized or professional curricula, an increasing- 
lv larger number of students are admitted to graduate schools without 
foreign language study of any kind. To then require these individuals to 
pass language examinations in the graduate area presents an unneces- 
sary hurdle which takes precious time from specialized training and 
research. 

2. Many graduate students regard the foreign language examination 
as an artificial barrier—-just another requirement having no usefulness 
in a current instructional program. 

3. Whereas the English language is becoming more and more of a 
universal language and greater service for translated abstracts or even 
professional translations of entire manuscripts can be procured there 
is no need for an individual effort to learn the language. 

4. A perennial statement is raised, “How often does even an active 
research worker actually read a foreign language?” 

5. Foreign languages are merely tools and when compared with 
other tools of the graduate training period they have much less sig 
nificance. Therefore, substitutions should be allowed and these should 
not be in addition to the language. Mathematics and statistics are par 
ticularly quoted as appropriate substitutes. One department head in a 
large university has urced such substitutions because as he has expressed 


it, “life is short.” 


Other cogent guments in distavor with the ngeuage require 
ment n ve Tour n the literature and especia I) in the atmosphere 
f corri s tre ente some graduate students Lhe tact re 
ns t the Do PI degree s the yhest earned 
It signifies s ivement ina 
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general academic zrea as well as certain achievement in a more spe- 
cialized phase of it largely stemming from the student's major in- 
terest. The latter is ultimately judged by the writing of a research 
dissertation, 

There are two major premises upon which the foreign language 
is important as a part of the academic requirement in achieving 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Both of these deal with the 
worldly communication of scholarly thought. The first deals with 
the original basis for the Doctor of Philosophy degree, namely the 
scholarly interprtation of the philosophy of thought. Originally the 
rationale ot certain religious thinking, later the rationale for scien- 
tific thinking required proper interpretation from the mother 
tongue of scholars the world over. [-ven today it is impossible for 
one to isolate himself with the acceptance of one language for an 
incite into worldly thinking. It cannot be achieved entirely from 
abstract service nor can the scholarly researcher reiy upon the 
professional translator for an interpretation of thought so often con 
cealed with the dynamics of scientific data, 

There is also a significant amount of social knowledge gained in 
language study. This, when in tune with scientific customs of a 
foreign land, aids tremendously in interpreting scholarly rationale 

Thus, an introduction into some philosophical thinking and its 
manner of communication in foreign literature should be considered 
fundamental during the training of students who seek the highest 
academic scholarly level—the Doctor of Philosophy. 

The second premise—and one which can only be debated for its 
practical merits—is the utilitarian function which foreign language 
study possesses for literature search. This is commonly referred 
to as its use as a tool in research. The argument that it is emploved 
as a mental disciplinary tool during graduate traming is without 
foundation. For students who are candidates for highest scholar! 
awards should not be admitted to candidacy if tl 
prodding such as by disciplinary tools 

The use of foreign languages as a communication 
haustive literature search does not require that a student become 
an expert during his training period. [It merely requires that he | 
able to intelligently use a vocabulary or dictionary for adequat 


pertinent to his matror 


reading and interpretation of subject matter | 


interest. True it is that some grammatical language constructi 
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must be learned tor without this, a vocabulary has littie Uselu.iness, 
ihe Voctur ol examination, however, should Measuie 
tne Utiinale and Lhe vasic non-credit 
course if lie sanguage Wilich Is Nel a part Of a OF 
phy program wiil have examined other achievements according to 
the program of the respective language departments. 

Actually, one of the most beneficial uses of foreign language 
knowledge, besides complete translation, is the mere translation and 


recognition of foreign literature titles. This becomes almost a 
daily routine in an active research laboratory. i-nglish abstract 


service can never keep up with wordly literature and thus a language 
tool: must be used to keep apace with up-to-date scientific methous 
and investigation.. It is hard for anyone to deny ths. It goes 
hand-in-hand with scholarly work. 

In fields of research associated with each of the four major 
pharmaceutical areas— pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, phar- 
macology and pharmacognosy——-langauges such as German, French, 
Russian, Spanish, Italian, Scandinavian, and Japanese are probably 
most extensively emploved. Many have rated German and French 
highest, and perhaps Russian next, in that order. Certainly any 
two of these should aid a scholar who seeks incite into scientific 
methods and research in representative foreign tongues 


Therefore, in answering the question of what languages should 


be studied for the Loctor of Philosophy degree, this should largely 
depend upon the area of interest. Wide selection should be per 
muissible, providing, of course, that a selection be made from for 
eign languages most important as communication tools for each 
respective area. [ would say that in the case of pharmacognosy 
and pharmacology, (zerman and French wou'd rate foremost with 


~ 


Russian and Spanish next in that order. 

In regard to the extent to which Doctor of Philosophy students 
should be examined Vinis, of course, is directly related to that 
which he or she should gain from the study. In a recent surves 
made by a (sraduate Faculty Committee, of the University of Was! 
ington, during which thirty major departments responded to a rather 
comprehensive polling on the language requirement question, nine 
teen affirmed that the language requirement should be continued for 
the Doctor of Philosophy, eight were against it in the more specialized 
areas, one department (Psvchology) was against it altogether, and 


two were noncommittal. Of the nineteen for the Doctor of Porl 
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osophy requirement, all who commented on this question recognized 
the University language department as the logical administrator of 
the examinations. Most of these individuals, however, felt that 
for the Doctor of Philosophy requirement a closer cooperation 
should exist with the respective departments over the nature of the 
examination. Many of these persons have since stated that the sub- 
ject matter for examination should be a satisfactory reading know]- 
edge and interpretation of it in material directly related to the can- 
didate’s field of interest. 

Much of the criticism of the requirement has resulted from a 
lack of cooperation between departments. (ften, therefore, the 
language departments have then administered the examination on 
the basis that the student should be an expert. 

Although the standard of the examination can be somewhat 
jeopardized by too great an influence on the part of the major de- 
partment, it would seem best from the practical point of view if a 
candidate’s knowledge were best examined with some direction by 
the person most qualified in the special area of his major work. 
Certainly guidance along this line would insure that the student has 
gained a correct interpretation through his ability to read a foreign 
language. The language department could conceivably be non-in- 
formative on the correct interpretation of a highly scientific subject. 

I do not believe that other courses such as statistics or mathe- 
matics should be regarded worthy substitutes for the foreign 
language Doctor of Philosophy requirement. (Obviously, these are 
desirable fields of study in conjunction with the Doctor of Philoso- 
phy program in a scientific area. They should, in fact, be relegated 
to the category of additional requirements depending upon the major 
field of interest. Statistics is, of course, a tool subject. ne can- 
not justify mathematics entirely in that sense. It should be regarded 
as a more fundamental academic area, but certainly not as univer- 
sally academic as language. It seems more logical to permit the 


substitution of statistics for graduate degree requirements in the more 


professional areas, such as graduate degrees of Master of Sciew-e 
in Pharmacy, Master of Forestry, Doctor of Education, Master and 
Doctor of Business Administration, Commercial Business, etc. 

If the general use of a straight Master of Science without desig 
nation is followed, such a degree is academic in scope. It is gener 
ally regarded as a precursor or stepping stone for the Doctor of 
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Philosophy degree. In this case, at least one foreign language should, 
I believe, be required. But there should be no curtailment of lan- 
guage requirements beyond this for any of the academic graduate 
degrees even below the Doctor of Philosophy level. 

It is the responsibility of students to begin proficiency in lan- 
guage study early during their graduate career, if they chodse to 
become candidates for the highest academic degree or any other 
degree which requires this achievement. Laxity in the requirement 
simply lowers standards and breeds confusion as to its significance. 
Thus the expression “hurdles” becomes popular. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, although some of the argument against the for- 
eign language requirement which have been stated earlier in the dis- 
cussion may have merit, none are valid if they pertain to the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree. In fact, it is difficult to justify most of 
these arguments in the case of any type of scientific research degree. 

Deficiencies in background for degree requirements are not the 
fault of the degree if it has merit. Rather, they are the result of 
improper guidance during the career of the student. Should stu- 
dents lack the necessary foundation, it is their responsibility to make 
adjustments in keeping with ambitions 

The English language is not a universal language, therefore, it 
is imperative for teacher and research workers to make scholarly 
use of other worldly tongues for proper communication of thought 
and interpretation of investigative work. 

The languages selected for a student's training should be in 
areas related to his major interest. Satisfactory achievement with 
this should be with the close cooperation of the major degree de- 
partment. 

There should be no substitution for the language requirement 
in the case of scholarly academic research degrees such as the Doctor 
of Philosophy and Master of Science without designation. 

It would be extremely timely for national scientific groups such 
as this American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy Section on 
(sraduate Instruction, to recommend a policy for strengthening the 
foreign language requirement if it is to be retained at all. Such ac- 
tion would further assist graduate school administrators on the ques- 
tion and establish more uniform methods for guiding graduate stu 


dents in proper language study. 
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Should Physical Chemistry Including Instru- 
mentation be Required of All Graduate 
Students in Pharmacy? 


GLENN L. JENKINS 


School of Pharmacy, Purdue University 


The subject assigned to me is a difficu't one to treat in the time 
allotted. Fortunately, Busse (The American Journal of Vharmaceu- 
tical Education 75, 66-76, 1951) and Goyan ( Ibid., 76, 31-40, 1952) 
have written on the subjects of Physical Pharmacy and lhysical 
Chemistry for Pharmacy Students, respectively. For those who do 
not recall these excellent contributions it is important to point out 
that Dr. Busse writes about a course in physical pharmacy teaching 
the applications of physical science after the student has had pre- 
requisite courses in the Calculus and Physical Chemistry. — ro 
fessor Goyan describes a course taught by a physical chemist on the 
staff of a school of pharmacy designed specifically for pharmacy 
students. Both of these papers contribute to but they do not answer 


the questions posed before this symposium. 


It is evident that in most of our schools of pharmacy which are 
integrated units in larger universities, the course in physical chem 
istry 1f required would be that offered by the Pavsical Chemistry 
Department: What do we mean by a physical chemistry course? | 
have assumed that we do not mean an elementary course such as that 
based on texts designed for pre-medical stucents, but that we mean a 
basic course open to advanced undergraduate and graduate stu ‘ents 
The content of the basic course in physical chemistry was described 
ata symposium of the American Chemical Society in 1951 by Profes 
sor Kieffer ( Journal of Chemical Education 20, 226-229, 1952). The 
course he describes was offered in the third or fourth vear with 
physics and calculus as prerequisites. It was designed to correlate 
and extend the theoretical level of a student's previous variety of 
chemical experience and to make clear the ultimate problems of 


physical chemistry ; to calculate positions of chemical equilibrium and 


the rates of their attainment: and finally “the course should de 
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velop a recognition and a reasonable familiarity with the methods 
of attack which physical chemistry provides for the investigation of 
all chemical phenomena”. Professor Kieffer writes: 


“The big intellectual hurdle for the student beginning physical 
chemistry is the demands of a method of reasoning which precludes 
any perfection or imperfection in his model, Thermodynamics epitom- 
izes this empirical type of scientific thinking. This is utterly new to 
the student. He is required to manipulate the symbols for such 
abstract entities as heat and temperature by the reasonable but often 
remote operations of the calculus to yield what appear to be compound 
abstractions such as entropy, free energy, and heat content. Not only 
“does the student feel far removed from his familiar test tubes and end 
points, but is difficult for him to be other than distrustful at first 
of laws which seem to be generated out of integral signs and tables of 
data. The greatest challenge to the professor of physical chemistry is 
to establish a solid relationship in the student's mind between the ab 
stractions themselves and the phenomena upon which they are based. 
It is here that real scientific maturity of the student chemist de- 
velops. “The dawn breaks’ on what calculus is all about, not as a 
result of formal lectures on its application to chemistry, nor even by 
repeated integration of the Clausius equation. It occurs because the 
student uses calculus not merely to get an answer by a convenient 
method but to develop a necessary set of concepts. The partial differ- 
entials for heat capacities and the graphical methods of integration 
to yield entropies are outstanding examples.” 


The nature of the course is set forth more completely in the 
following quotation : 


“. | composite estimate of time distribution for the course can be 

stated in the following round numbers. Sequence is not implied. 

“States of matter and solutions 
The laws of thermodynamics, free energy, and equilibrium....30-35% 
Kinetics and theory of reaction rate... .....10-15% 
Surface and colloid chemistry at 5% 
Atomic and molecular structure 10%” 


The content as described may be acceptable for our discussion 


keeping in mind the trend toward greater emphasis on the expanding 
thermodynamics and a reduction in the discussion of such subjects 


A 
e 
f 
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as colloids and molecular structure or their treatment in other 
courses. 


Professor Kieffer writes in conclusion: 

“There are two candid admissions made by most professors or phy- 
sical chemistry. The first is that they thought it was a ‘tough’ course 
when they took it as students. The second is that they expect their stu- 
dents to cover considerably more ground than they themselves did as 
undergraduates.” 


The subject “Instrumentation” appears never to have been de- 
fined. Perhaps the subject defies definition. A simple definition 
such as “a knowledge of the construction, mechanism, theory and 
use of the instruments applicable in pharmaceutical technology and 
research” might be acceptable. However, to comply with this def- 
inition it would be necessary for the pharmaceutical scientist to 
master the specialties of mechanical and electrical engineering and 
the specialized areas such as spectroscopy, electronics, and optics. 
If we mean the use of instruments ordinarily employed in physical 
chemistry laboratory, it should be pointed out that Professor Kieffer 
says that there seems to be a definite trend to get away from isolated 
manipulative exercises typical of a course in Instrumentation. It is 
hoped that a logical manner for handling the subject of Instrumenta- 
tion can be brought out in the remarks that follow. 


As a basis for consideration of the problem before us we need 
keep in mind that the undergraduate curriculum in pharmacy neces- 
sarily is pointed to the education of practitioners of pharmacy. Since 
most practitioners have little use for calculus and physical chemistry, 
it is evident that some students who enter Graduate School are poor- 
ly grounded in advanced mathematics and physical chemistry. This 
undoubtedly will continue to be true for a long time in the future 
Nevertheless, certain undergraduate students who have aptitude plus 
interest may lay the basis for a minor in physical chemistry by se- 
lecting prerequisite courses from electives when the curriculum 


permits. 


In answer to the question before us “Should Physical Chemistry 


and Instrumentation be required of all Graduate Students in Phar- 
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macy ?" the answer is “No” subject to the following qualifications and 
reasons: 


Physical chemistry and the instruments by which physical meas- 
urements are made are recognized as important areas for the traming 
of pharmaceutical scientists. Physical and instrumental methods 
should be more extensively treated in most undergraduate courses. 
Graduate courses to cover specialized areas should be made available 
to those students who are qualified and have an aptitude for and 
interest in the physical sciences. 


The physical chemistry course as taught in most institutions does 
not suit the needs of the pharmaceutical scientist. Although such 
subjects as thermodynamics, energetics, theory of reaction rates, 
electrochemistry, and quantum mechanics may be of imterest and 
importance to some pharmaceutical scientists who wish to specialize 
in part in such subjects, they can hardly be held to be minimum 
necessities for every graduate student in pharmacy. We cannot ex- 
pect all pharmaceutical scientists to be mathematicians and physical 
scientists capable of deriving new formulas and designing new de 
vices. Rather we must expect that a majority of them will use 
formulas and instruments simply as tools much as the technician 
does. It must be borne in mind that most of our research workers 
become members of a team and usually at least one member of the 
team will be an expert physical scientist. Not all pharmaceutical 
scientists need to master higher mathematics, physical chemistry, 
and instrumentation. This is evident from the fact that there are 


many competent workers who have not had such training 


It would be unwise to set down required courses in the gradu- 
ate curriculum for all students and for al schools. Each school 
must work out its program in keeping with the abilities and interests 
of the individual student, the organization of the imstructional pro 
gram, the qualifications of the staff and the facilities available for 
instruction. It must be assumed that each graduate student's pro- 
gram will be worked out to give the graduate student the training 
he wants and needs, subject to the requirements of the school of 


pharmacy and his major professor, his advisory committee and the 
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executive body of the graduate school. Requirements restrict free- 
dom and impede progress and are useful on!y to correct bad situa- 
tions in individual schools. 


The entire curriculum in pharmacy and the content of the sev- 
eral courses can be upgraded by including greater emphasis on 
physical science and instrumental methods. Most of our undergradu- 
ates should be sufficiently well versed in the physical sciences to use 
mathematical formulas and many instruments as useful tools. 


The courses in physical chemistry as defined by the physical 
chemist are not uniform in all schools and often may not be suited 
to the needs of pharmaceutical workers. Consequently, we can 
achieve the desired ends for those students who are qualified by 
offering work in physical pharmacy either in separate courses, or 
integrated into the entire program or both. Just as pharmacognosy 
is undergoing a transition from the taxonomic and morphological 
botany to the biochemical area, the old galenical pharmacy can be 
converted in part to physical pharmacy with improvement and ad-_ 
vancement of the educational program of our schools. 


By proper correlation and integration the physical sciences 
can be taught in pharmacy at the undergraduate and graduate levels 
For example, microscopy might be taught in pharmacognosy and 
might include the simple microscope, the phase microscope, polarizing, 
stereoscopic, electron, and electrostatic electron microsopes. — In 
manufaturing pharmacy, the instruments and the physical principles 
associated with their use can be taught in course content divisions 
pertinent’ to ultrasonic generators, homoloid machines, colloid mills, 
emulsion test apparatus, filtration and ultra-filtration, compression 
ratios in tablet manufacture, and granulation and mixing procedures 
In the course in advanced drug analysis, pH, conductivity measure- 
ments, molecular weight determinations, polarographic methods, 
vacuum distillation, ion exchange chromatography, titrimetry, ten- 
siometry, and other subjects can be taught. In pharmacology, elec- 
trocardiography, oscilloscopes, and other instruments may be brought 
to the attention of the student. In biochemistry, continuous dialvz 


ers,, simple and counter flow extraction, co'orimetry, and centrifugal 
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theory can be taught. These are examples and if the same idea is 
extended to other courses a wide range of physical and istrumental 
methods can be covered. Specialized subjects such as isotope 
technics, spectroscopy, infra-red spectroscopy, and microtechniques 
can be taught either in specialized courses or as unitized subject mat- 
ter within a general course. 


Teaching physical science and instrumentation in a school of 
pharmacy has the advantage that the content of the course or of 
the several courses can be directed specifical'y to the needs of the 
student. It has the further advantage that it enables the school of 
pharmacy to acquire and control the apparatus and instruments 
necessary in the conduct of good teaching and modern research. 


In conclusion, it is my opinion that physical chemistry and in- 
strumentation should not be required of all students. The excellent 
and rapid progress in the advancement of pharmaceutical education 
at the undergraduate and graduate leve's should not be impeded by 
general and fixed requirements at this time. Each faculty should be 
free to do the best it can with what it has, ¢.g., a course in bio- 
physics may be more valuable than one in physical chemistry to the 
student in a biological area. Likewise, considering that each stu- 
dent entering graduate school presumably is a selected and superior 
individual, the faculty should be free to do the best it can to build 
a program for the student that will lead to a superior scientist. In 
some schools the course in physical chemistry may be used to ad- 
vantage, and in some integration of physical science in all courses 
and a course in physical pharmacy may serve best. Finally, we must 
keep in mind that the pharmaceutical scientist cannot be all things 
in all areas. I close with the quotation descriptive of legislative 


scientists from Stephen Crane: 
“I saw a man pursuing the horizon—Round and round they sped 
I was disturbed by this; I accosted the man. 
“It is futile,” I said, “You can never .. .” 


“You lie” he cried, and ran on.” 
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The General Seminar* 


DONALD C. BRODIE 


The University of California College of Pharmacy, San Francisco 


My part in the program of the Section on Graduate Instruction 
of the Teachers Conference this year is to introduce the subject of 
the General Seminar for discussion. In so doing, it will be necessary 
to limit my remarks to such an extent that | will attempt only to 
suggest points that I feel will lend themselves to profitable discus- 
sion. I should like to define “General Seminar” as that: seminar 
required of all graduate students in a College of Pharmacy irres- 
pective of the area of study. By the term “student” | mean a 
graduate student, duly enrolled in a graduate school with the area 
of study being pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacognosy, 
pharmacology, or pharmacy administration. May I ask you to con- 
sider the following points in presenting this subject for discussion 


1. The objectives of the seminar. 
2. The student's responsibility. 
3. The faculty’s responsibility. 


4. The general and/or the special seminar. 


The Objectives of the Seminar. [he seminar should be a 
vital learning experience for the student. [The time spent in seminar 
should be profitable; it should broaden the student's perspective of 
scientific problems in ancillary areas and it should help him keep 
abreast with advances in his own field. This is to be accomplished 
through the scholarly presentations of visiting dignitaries, by in 
hibitions of faculty members of the college of pharmacy and other 
departments, and by contributions of graduate students. The sem 
mar must provide the student with the opportunity for active par- 
ticipation in this portion of the graduate program. He must re- 
ceive experience m= abstracting scientific literature svstematically, 


in evaluating and synthesizing it, and then presenting it in a clear 
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and meaningful manner. Lastly, he must be able to participate in 
the discussion pertaining to his presentation and to defend or criti- 
cize a particular point of view. The student, particularly as he 
approaches the completion of his graduate study, anticipates the 
time when he will be presenting papers at meetings of scientific so- 
cieties, and the seminar should be the training ground for this ac- 
tivity. I should like to endorse the practice of having papers pre- 
viewed at the seminar prior to the actual presentation at scientific 
meetings when this can be arranged. This permits a real perform- 
ance before local contemporaries who are in a position to offer con- 
structive suggestion relative to the paper. In summarizing the ob 


jectives of the seminar, we may conclude 


1. The seminar should provide a worthwhile learning experience for 
the student by helping him keep informed of scientific developments 
in his own as well as in related fields. 


2. The seminar should provide the student with ample experience in 
presentation of scientific data. 


The Student's Responsibility. [he student and staff alike 
must remember that the seminar is a graduate seminar, one designed 
to meet the academic needs of graduate students. To think that the 
seminar will succeed by the efforts of either the staff or the stu 
dents alone, is obviously fallacious. The student has certain respon 
sibilities that he is expected to fulfill. He must realize that seminar 
type of instruction is informal in comparison with ordimary course 
work. He must realize the value of participation if the seminar 
is to be worthwhile to him. He must accept the responsibility of 
seminar assignments when they are meted out to him and work 
diligently to see that he does the very best job that he is capable of 
doing. He must learn to criticize and commend objectively and to 
be able to receive these same gestures when it 1s his lot to be the 


recipient. 


The Faculty’s Responsibility. major responsibility for 
the semmar must remain with the faculty. This responsibility is 
chiefly for the design of the program and the assignment of quali- 


fied and or interested personnel for specifi subjects. The success 
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of the seminar program for a given period of time is largely a meas- 
ure of the program. It seems reasonable that the seminar program 
should be drawn up by a member of the staff appointed by the dean 
or by a seminar committee. When drawing up the program for the 
general seminar, the practice may be to rotate the subject matter 
from semester to semester, thereby covering each general area in 
which graduate instruction is offered. This has the obvious disad- 
vantage that for a given student his area of main interest might be 
the seminar subject only every third or fourth semester. mn the 
other hand, it does provide variety to the seminar program. Since 
pharmacy is a culmination of both physical and biological sciences, 
another approach to the general seminar program might be to al- 
ternate the programs from semester to semester with first a sub 
ject in the physical sciences and then one in the biological sci- 
ences. Since practicaliy all graduate students in colleges of phar 
macy are now required to take physical chemistry and since all stu- 
dents who have undergraduate backgrounds in pharmacy certainly 
should have had an adequate training in the biological sciences, the 
above suggestion seems reasonable. The proposal has two rather 
apparent advantages: first, it reduces the general subject matter to 
the basic areas of the pharmaceutical sciences in which all students 
have been grounded, and, secondly, it attracts better stucent interest 
than the conventional pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacognosy and 


pharmacology sequence of subjects. 


Another type of programming that has been used rather widely 
is the journal club. I believe the disadvantage of this type of pro- 
gram lies in the ease with which the paper per se becomes the 
center of interest rather than the subject. Particularly has this 
been observed to be the case with inexperienced students. mn the 
other hand, the journal-club type of program may be an excellent 
way for a new graduate student to bridge the rigors of his early 


seminar experiences. 


Setting up the seminar program is a time-consuming job. [tts 
more than just setting up a series of titles. [t seems logical that 
there should be basic objectives for the seminar program of a given 


semester. (nce these objectives have been established, the building 
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of the program becomes more meaningful and each title becomes an 


integral part in the semester's program. 


1 am always a bit skeptical of a seminar program with great 
variety in the subject matter. It is true that at times a single seminar 
may be more or less complete im itself, but [ am incined to look 
with favor upon a program that offers a series of seminars devoted 
to a single general topic, the assigned titles suggesting a meaningful 
approach beginning with orientation and fundamentals and followed 
by application and current developments. The obvious advantage of 
this philosophy tor any seminar program is that it places the en 


phasis on a subject as a whole rather than on an isolated segment 


A second responsibility for which I have rather a strong con 
viction is that responsibility of the faculty which must be reduced 
to the individual level. I refer to adequate counseling of the stu 
dent in fulfilling his seminar assignment. Particularly is this true 
for the student inexperienced in the ways of graduate study. I feel 
that every graduate student is entitled to as careful supervision from 
his major professor in his early seminar experiences as he does when 
he first undertakes experimental work. From my own observations, 


I feel that this responsibility is all too often neglected. 


The General and/or the Special Seminar. he discussion 
part of the seminar usually is the most stimulating and enlig ‘ten 
ing portion of the program. We have all noted how the successful 
seminarian frequently uses minimal time for his formal presenta 
tion, but allows maximal time for discussion. [ should like to refer 
to an experiment that we tried this vear at the University of Cali 
fornia in our seminar in pharmaceutical chemistry which I think has 
great value in the development of the student. Each student was 
asked to volunteer for a specific assignment when the seminar sub 
jects were first announced for the semester, This assignment was 
to comment on end summarize the formal presentation of a given 
speaker and to conduct the informal discussion. Obviously, the 


student had to contact the speaker prior to the seminar to learn of 
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the general nature of his subject and then become sufficiently con- 


versant with it so that he could serve in the role of moderator. 


There are numerous other aspects of the seminar problem 
that might be elaborated upon. | will only allude to some of these 
in the form of questions: What is the best time of day or week for 
the seminar? To what extent should the faculty participate active 
ly in the seminar program? Should the student receive unit credit 
for seminar attendance? Should students prepare summaries of 
each seminar and submit them to their major professors when sem- 


inar is taken for credit? 


I find it difficult to conclude this discussion without mention 
ing the special seminar. | believe that where graduate study is of 
fered in two or more areas of the pharmacy curriculum, a general 
seminar program should be considered. Undoubtedly, the staff pre- 
senting graduate instruction in a specific area feels the need for a 
seminar in that area. I concur with the need for the special sem- 
inars. The limiting factor of the general and, or the special seminar 
in a given curriculum is time. Some schools have programs which 


permit a multiple seminar program, others do not. 


In concluding my remarks, may | say that seminar instruction 
remains one of the most effective learning procedures in graduate 
education. In a broad educational sense, the general seminar may 
provide breadth to the graduate program, whereas the special sem- 
inar may provide an element of depth. The decision as to what 


type of seminar program should be developed must rest upon the 


factors existing within a given institution. 
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Minutes of the Executive Committee 


American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


Philadelphia—August 16, 1952 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman Burt at 9:45 
A. M. Present: President J. Allen Reese, President-elett Troy C. 
Daniels, Editor R. A. Lyman, Dean H. G. Hewitt, Dean Hugo H. 
Schaefer, Dean Francis J. O’Brien, Dean Linwood Tice, Professor 
George 1... Webster, and Secretary-Treasurer Louis C. Zopf. 

1. Secretary Zopf read communications addressed to the Association. 


2. Chairman Burt solicited additional items for the agenda. 


3. President Reese reviewed his report and it was approved for 
presentation to the Association. 


4. An abstract of President-elect Troy C. Daniels’ address was heard 
and approved. 


5. The itemized report of the Secretary-Treasurer was distributed 
and approved for review of the Auditing Committee. 


6. Chairman Burt discussed the report of the Executive Committee 
which with additional items was approved for release to the Association 


7. The teport of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education was read by Dr. Lyman and approved. 


S. Professor Webster reported on the meetings of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education and the Board of Directors 
held in New York City April 24, 1952. 


%. Dean Tice reporting for the Sub-Committee on Membership stated 
that application for membership had been received from eight colleges. 
Following discussion of the report, it was agreed unanimously that the 
following colleges were to be recommended to the Association for mem- 
bership: 


College of Pharmacy, University of Arizona 
School of Pharmacy, University of Arkansas 
College of Pharmacy, University of Houston 
Division of Pharmacy, Howard College 

New England College of Pharmacy 

College of Pharmdcy, University of New Mexico 
School of Pharmacy, Texas Southern University 
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The Secretary was instructed to inform the Western Massa- 
chusetts School of Pharmacy that we recommend the withdrawal 
of their application at this time since they are not an accredited 
school and to the know!edge of this body have not made application 


for such recognition. 


10. Schaefer-Hewitt moved that the Executve Committee instruct the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws to revise our present provision 
for membership to the extent that overlapping of function or conflict 
between the determination of the Council and our Association be elim- 
inated, Carried. 


11. Dean Tice reported his findings and introduced the resolution 
from the Committee on Educational and Membership Standards, regard- 
ing the study of the Resolution No. 4 (consideration of the recom- 
mendation concerning the American Council on Pharmaceutcal Educa- 
tion). Following careful consideration of these findings and the state- 
ments of President-elect Daniels regarding the same problem, Pro- 
fessor Tice was authorized to discuss the matter with Dr. James, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Educational and Membership Standards, sug- 
gesting the deletion of the requirement that the application of this rule 
be limited to graduates of four-year courses in foreign universities, as 
originally stated in the resolution presented by his committee, have 
consideration of the Association. . 


12. Chairman Burt, President Reese and Secretary Zopf gave re- 
ports of the activities of the District Meetings which each member at- 
tended as a representative of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. Chairman Burt attended Districts Nos. 2 and 3; President 
Reese, Districts Nos. 4, 5, and 8: and Secretary Zopf, Districts Nos. 4, 
5, and 8. 


13. Reese-Hewitt moved that districts be authorized to elect, rather 
than nominate, their chairmen subject to the requirement that all per- 
sons elected be restricted to members of a college holding membership 
in the Association. The Secretary-Treasurer shall notify each of the 
secretaries of the eight districts that this rule will be in effect from 


now on. 


14. Schaefer-Reese moved that following a review of the financial 
statements of 1952-1953 of the four sections authorized to collect dues, 
the Executive Committee will determine what contribution to recom- 
mend for the Section on Graduate Instruction. Carried. 


15. The Executive Committee discussed the cooperative plan re- 
cently adopted by the University of Georgia School of Pharmacy. They 
reviewed a report from the chairman of the Curriculum Committee re- 
gaiding the program and suggested that a copy of Chairman Wilson's 
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report be sent to the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
and that Dean Waters be advised of this action. 


16. Dean Tice reported on the status of the Brochure on Pharmacy 
and requested that he be relieved of the chairmanship of this committee 
since he will no longer be a member of the Executive Committee fol- 
lowing the meeting in Philadelphia. 


17. Dean Hugo H. Schaefer was elected as representative on the 
American Council for Pharmaceutical Education to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the expiration of the term of Dean Glenn L. Jenkins. 


18. The Executive Committee discussed the position which our As- 
sociation should take relative to the compilation and publication of sta- 
tistical information about colleges of pharmacy. The matter will be a 
subject for discussion at the joint meeting of the Council and the Execu- 
tive Committee at the January, 1953 meeting. 


19. The Chairman of the Executive Committee was instructed to 
obtain further information from a member college relative to the reason 
for their awarding the A.B. degree. The question under consideration 
was what happens in the case of a student who previously has re- 
ceived a B.S. degree from a university and who then enters the school 
of pharmacy where the B.A. degree is commonly awarded. 


20. Secretary Zopf was instructed to confer with the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Conference of Teachers and the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Conference Sections to make an arrangement for report of finance to be 
made to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association and to have them 
give an annual accounting to the Executive Committee of the receipts 
and expenditures of the funds. 


21. Professor Webster reporting for the Committee on Credentials 
stated that the credentials of 66 schools representing 272 delegates had 
been examined and found in order. 


22. Chairman Burt introduced the proposal to amend Article VIII 
of the By-Laws in order that the nomenclature will agree with that 
adopted by each of the By-Laws of the Sections of Teachers. 


Schaefer-Keese moved the approval of the proposed change 
of Article VIII of the By-Laws as herein stated and that it be 
submitted to a vote at the next meeting: 


Article Vill. Committee on Teachers’ Conference. The Committee 
on Teachers’ Conference shall consist of six members, one to be elected 
by each of the five Sections of Teachers, viz: Sections of Teachers of (1) 
Pharmacy, (2) Pharmacy Administration, (3) Chemistry, (4) Biological 
Sciences, and (5) Graduate Instruction. The sixth member shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Association and shall serve for a term 
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of one year. The elected members of the Committee shall serve for terms 
of two years with the Sections of Teachers of Pharmacy and Pharmacy 
Administration electing members in even numbered years, and the Sec- 
tions of Teachers of Chemistry, Biological Sciences and Graduate In- 
struction electing members in odd numbered years. The six members 
of the Committee shall elect one of ther number to act as chairman of 
the Committee for a term of one year. 

The duties of the Committee shall be (1) to define the scope and 
functions of the several Sections of Teachers Conference, (2) to provide 
for the uniformity of procedure in the conduct of the several Sections 
of Teachers, and (3) to transmit any recommendations emanating from 
the several Sections of Teachers to the Association. 

Vacancies in the membership of the Committee occurring in the 
interval between annual meetings shall be filled by the Chairman of the 
particular Section of Teachers originally electing the member of the 
Committee. 


23: Chairman Burt recommended amending Article XVII as follows: 


Article XVII. Amendments. These By-Laws may be altered, added 
to or suspended at any regular meeting except otherwise specified by 
Article I, Section 12, provided that such alteration, amendment or sus- 
pension shall receive a two-thirds vote of the member colleges present 


and voting. 


24. The Executive Committee considered a request for a donation 
to the E. F. Kelly Memorial Fund. Tice-Webster moved that since this 
Association operates on contributions from other associations, there- 
fore, regardless of the worthiness of the enterprise, we are not in a 
position to make a contribution to this very worthy fund. Carried. 


24A. Schaefer moved that the Chairman and Secretary investigate 
the types of membership in the National Society for Medical Research 
and that they be given power to act on the matter and it was recom- 
mended that a sum not to exceed $25.00 be contributed if deemed ad- 
visable by these officers. 


25. It was recommended that the officers of the Association con 
tinue attendance at the District Meetings and that each officer prepare 
a written report of the activities, a copy of which should be submitted 
to each member of the Executive Committee. 


26. The Executive Committee authorized the printing of 200 copies 
of the corrected Constitution and By-Laws as amended and approved at 
the close of this meeting. 


27. The publication of proceedings of the annual meeting was dis- 
cussed and it was agreed that a copy of the proceedings be forwarded 
annually to the library of the American Pharmaceutical Association 


where it could be housed permanently and be available for future 


reference. 
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28. The Executive Committee discussed at considerable length the 
subject of minimum standards for pharmacy internships in hospitals 
and Chairman Burt appointed a committee consisting of Tice, Schaefer, 
and Zopf to draft a resolution expressing the Executive Committee’s 
feeling on this matter. The following resolution was presented to the 
Association: 

Whereas Hospital pharmacy has developed to that point that it is 
a field of specialization; and 

Whereas there are several versions of what should constitute pro- 
grams of specialized education and training in this area of pharmacy; 
and 

Whereas it is the function of colleges of pharmacy to develop and 
offer curricula in all areas of pharmacy; and 

Whereas certain proposals to govern such training have been made 
by organizations other than the colleges of pharmacy of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 

Be it resolved that this matter be studied jointly by the Division of 
Hospital Pharmacy of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
Committee on Minimum Standards of the American Society of Hospital 
Pharmacists and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy; and, 

Be it further resolved that this Association feels that training in 
hospital pharmacy not complemented with or accompanied by further 
academic training is not in the best interest of the future development 
of hospital pharmacy and the profession. 

Zopf-Reese moved that the incoming President appoint a special 
committee for the purpose of conducting a general survey of the stand- 
ards for pharmacy internships in hospitals and to explore the curricula 
offered by member colleges in this field of specialization. When this 
committee has arrived at satisfactory fundamental principles, the specific 
problem of curriculum development and development of standards should 
be referred to our Committee on Curriculum, 


29. The Executive Committee was very much impressed with the fine 
report which was made by the Special Committee on Salary Survey but 
decided that this is a type of report which probably should not be pub 
lished. The feeling expressed in the Executive Committee was that those 
schools and colleges below the average as shown would perhaps find 
real use for the report, whereas, if the report were published, it might 
work to the detriment of those schools who were in a better position 
with regard to salary levels. The Executive Committee, therefore, voted 
to depart from the usual custom and extend a vote of thanks to that 
Committee and its Chairman as a means of recognizing the fine work 
which has been done. 

“Be it resolved that the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy hereby extend a vote of thanks to its Special Committee on Salary 
Survey, consisting of Dean John F. McCloskey, Chairman, Dr. George 
E. Crossen and Dr. George L. Webster, in appreciation of their diligent 
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labor in carrying out the survey and reporting their findings to the 
member Colleges.” 


30. The Executive Committee authorized Chairman Burt to solicit 
invitations for the Teachers Seminar for 1953. It was agreed that the 
joint meeting of the Teachers Seminar and the Plant Science Seminar 
be approved and that it be held during the week preceding the American 
Pharmaceutical Association meeting at Salt Lake City. It was further 
agreed that the Teachers Seminar program was to be assured of a full 
five-day program (day-time meetings only) during that week and that the 
sessions of the Plant Science Seminar would be scheduled either prior 
to or subsequent to these five days. Any meetings of the Plant Science 
Seminar during the Teachers Seminar were to be limited to night 
sessions, 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:50 P.M. 


Louis C. Zorr. Secretary 


MEETING OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Philadelphia, August 22, 1952 
6:45 P.M. 
Chairman Burt called the meeting to order. Present: President 


T. C. Daniels, Dr. R. A. Lyman, Dean H. G. Hewitt, Dean Francis O’Brien, 
Professor Richard Deno, Professor Lloyd Parks, Secretary-Treasurer Zopf. 


The 1952-1953 budget was examined and appoved. 


The time and place of the interim meeting was discussed and it was 
agreed to meet in January at a time when the Executive Committee could 
also hold a joint session with the American Council of Pharmaceutical 


cducation. 


The meeting was adjourned at 7:30 P.M. 


Lovis ZorrF, Secretar, 
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Minutes of the Interim Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, Palmer House, 
Chicago, January 22-23, 1953 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman Joseph Bb. Burt 
at 9:45 A.M. Present: President Troy ©. Damiels, President-Elect 
Kdward C. Reif, Editor RK. A. Lyman, Dean H. G. Hewitt, Dean 
Francis J. Brien, Dean |. Allen Reese, Professor Richard A 
Deno, Professor Lloyd M. Parks, and Secretary-Treasurer Louis 
C. Z ypt. 

1. Secretary Zopf read communications addressed to the Association 

2. Secretary Zopf announced the election of the New England Col- 
lege of Pharmacy to membership following the completion of the ballot. 
ting by mail as directed in Article IV of the Constitution. He also an- 
nounced favorable votes on Proposals A, B and D to amend the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of this Association. 

3. Chairman Burt solicited additional items for the agenda. 

4. Chairman Burt reported on the following items: 

A. He stated that a notice was mailed to each member college 
concerning the resolution adopted at the Philadelphia meeting 
on minimum residence requirements for graduates of foreign 
schools and colleges of pharmacy. 

B. He submitted copies of the report on enrollment in schools 
and colleges of pharmacy for the first semester, quarter or 
term of 1952-1953. The total enrollment was 16,639. He stated 
that an examination of the undergraduate enrollment shows 
that the peak was reached in 1949-1950 with a total of 20,919. 
Current enrollment shows a decrease, when compared with this 
peak, of 20.46°,; the decrease, when compared with last year, 
corresponds to 5.83%. Graduate enrollment continues to rise. 
The total number of graduate students for 1952-1953 is 596 
an increase of 15.95°> over 1951-1952. 

C. Chairman Burt announced that a total of 4,247 bachelor of 
science degrees were conferred by 72 colleges of pharmacy 
located in the continental United States during the academic 
vear 1951-1952. <A total of 138 master of science and 45 doctor 
of philosophy degrees were also awarded during the academic 
vear of 1951-1952. 

I). Chairman Burt also reported that a notice had been mailed 
to all member colleges giving the name of a student guilty of 
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obtaining admission to a member college through the use of 
fraudulent credentials. 

5. Chairman Burt read a letter from Dean Charles W. Bliven, of 
George Washington University, which presented a proposal by the 
Womens’ Auxiliary of the National Chapter of Alpha Zeta Omega to es 
tab.ish an annual scholarship award to be administered by the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The specific details of the criteria 
for the award were not outlined but it was suggested that these details 
would be left to the Association. Considerable time was spent in dis 
cussing the Association’s policy and responsibility in accepting and ad 
ministering awards of this type, and the necessity, should this policy 
be adopted, of naming a standing committee on awards. President 
Daniels moved that 

the Chairman be authorized to seek further information on the 

Alpha Zeta Omega award and that consideration be given to the 
estab ishment of a standing committee on awards, and that the 
final decision on the acceptance of the award of the National Chap- 
ter of Alpha Zeta Omega be deferred until the Salt Lake City meet 
ing, when it should be determined whether the criteria submitted 
by this organization are acceptable to this Association 

6. The Executive Committee discussed joint action of the A.A.C.P 
V.C.PLE.. N.A.B.P. and A.Ph.A. in soliciting statistical data Hewitt 
O'Brien moved that 

our Association continue solicitation on the report on student ad 
missions, on degrees conferred, and the report on enrollment in 
schools and colleges of Pharmacy (for the first semester, term, or 
quarter) under signature of the Chairman of the Executive Com 
mittee, and that this Association finds no objection to the soliciting 
of additional statistical data under the joint approval of the above 
named organizations 

7. The Executive Committee were requested to consider the need 
tor additional contribution to the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. It was moved by Daniels and seconded by Deno that 

the annual contribution of the American Association of Colleges 

of Pharmacy to the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 

tion be increased fiom $600 to $1,000, the increase to become effective 
with the next fiscal vear 

S. Secretary Zopf read invitations rcceived from four member col- 
leges for the 1953 Teachers’ Seminar in Pharmacognosy and Related 
Subjects. Careful consideration was given to the facilities of each school 
and special consideration was given to the geographic accessibility to 
the greatest number of persons. Parks-Hewitt moved that 

we accept the invitations of the College of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Utah and that the dates for the 1953 Teachers’ Seminar 


in Pharmacognosy and Related Subjects be August 9-14. 


Carried 
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9%. Chairman Burt presented an outline of a tentative program for 
the Teachers’ Seminar in Pharmacognosy and Related Subjects sub- 
mitted by the Plant Science Seminar through its Committee on Integra- 
tion of the 1953 Combined Teachers’ Seminar-Plant Science Seminar. 

The Executive Committee approved the following Committee on 
‘Teachers’ Seminar in Pharmacognosy and Related Subjects: 

lL. David Hiner, Chairman; Heber W. Youngken, Jr.. Edward P. 

Claus, President Troy C. Daniels, Chairman Joseph B. Burt, and 

Secretary-Treasurer Louis C. Zopf. 

lv. The Executive Committee reviewed topics for discussion at the 
district meetings of the boards and colleges. Chairman Burt stated that, 
because of the lateness of this meeting, he had previously submitted 
certain suggestions to Secretary Costello of the National Association 
o° Boards of Pharmacy The mechanics and values of notifying other 
colleges of pharmacy of rejection of application for admission to a col- 
lege of pharmacy was suggested as an additional item for discussion at 
the district meetings. It was recommended that this plan be considered 
from the following viewpoints: (a) on a regional basis; (b) on a na- 
tional basis 

ll. Overlapping of the functions and possible conflicts between the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education and our Association 
were discussed by the Executive Committee. It was the consensus that 
since the revisions of our Constitution and By-Laws adopted at Phila- 
delphia, most of the conflicts and duplication of functions have been 
eliminated 

12. Secretary Zopf was requested to write to Secretary P. H. Cos- 
tello of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education and request 
that the degree of Bachelor of Pharmacy be removed from the Ac- 
creditation Manual of the Council prior to its next revision, since the 
amendment to Article I of the By-Laws providing for recognition of this 
degree (Proposal ©) was not adopted by the Association 


13. Hewitt-Reese moved that the President-Elect serve as an addi- 
tional! officer representing the Association at the AACP-NABP district 
meetings, effective for the present year. Carried 

i4. The Executive Committee discussed in detail the recommendation 
for the establishment of the office of a permanent secretary of the 
A.A.C.P. After thoughtful deliberation it was agreed that because of in- 
adequate funds and the lack of interest on the part of the colleges, such 


a proposal could not be implemented at this time 


15. It was agreed that the Teachers’ Seminar for 1954 be devoted to 
teaching and teaching methods without regard to any particular branch 
of teaching. Chairman Burt 2);pointed a committee of three, consisting 
of Prof. Richard A. Deno as chairman, Dean Harold G. Hewitt and 
Professor Lloyd M. Parks, to make surveys and recommendations regard- 


ing program and personne! for the 1954 seminar. 
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16. Numerous requests are received by the officers for the repre- 
sentation of the A.A.C.P. at installation of new presidents of colleges 
and universities. It was agreed that representation should be considered 
only if a member of the A.A.C.P. is available in the community where the 
installation is to be held. Representation of the A.A.C.P. at the dedica- 
tion of new buildings at member colleges was more favorably considered. 
Deno-Parks moved that 

the Chairman of the Executive Committee be authorized to delegate 

an officer or himself to attend the dedication of a new college build- 

ing provided that a cordial invitation is extended and provided that 
the officer participates as a speaker on the program of the dedica- 
tion. Representation at the dedication o. buildings must be carried 
out within the limitations of the budget; otherwise, approval of the 

Executive Committee must be obtained in order to draw on reserve 

funds. 
Carried. 

17. Secretary Zopf was requested to send a copy of Resolution No. 6 
concerning Civil Defense Education to Chairman Kidder of our Civil 
Defense Committee indicating the approval of the Executive Committee 
with regard to this resolution. 


18. Increased time for meetings of teachers sections and the possi- 
bility of staggering the time of these sections was sympathetically con- 
sidered. Expansion of the time for the meeting this year was not 
deemed advisable since the Teachers’ Seminar immediately precedes the 
national meeting and since the change of the program may involve 
changes in the Constitution and By-Laws of this Association. The Sec- 
retary was instructed, however, to do everything possible to avoid con- 
flicts in the meetings of sections and to communicate with the officers 
regarding the possibility of beginning these meetings earlier on Monday 
morning and continuing them until 12:30 P.M. 


19. The Executive Committee discussed the following resolution 
from the Committee on Audio-Visual Education: 

“Be it resolved that the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy establish an award to be known as the Award in Audio- 
Visual Education of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy.” 

Approval of the $250 award was given with the understanding that 
this sum is to be taken from the present budget allocation to the Com- 
mittee on Audio-Visual Education. The Executive Committee encouraged 
the Committee on Audio-Visual Education to use discretion in making 
this award and to place special emphasis on the quality of work. It was 
the opinion of the Executive Committee that continuation of such an 
award should be reviewed annually. 


20. The following resolution from the Committee on Curriculum 
was reviewed and discussed in detail: 
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“Be it resolved that the successful completion of standard col- 
lege courses in the following subjects be required prior to entering 
upon the professional courses which follow in each sequence: 

Biology (Plant and Animal) 

Chemistry (two years) 

Economics 

English 

Mathematics (through Analytical Geometry) 

Physics 
and that these courses be supplemented by additional liberal arts 
subjects. 

Be it further resolved that the Association include in its minimum 
standards the requirements listed in resolution number one, above, 
at the earliest feasible date. 

And be it further resolved that any changes necessary to effect 
the purpose and intent of the above resolutions be made in the By- 
Laws of the Association.” 

Reese-Parks moved that 

for the reason that it involves an amendment to Article I of the 
By-Laws, and since Section 13 of this Article requires that all such 
proposals be introduced in the exact form in which they shall be cir- 
culated, it is proposed that this resolution be referred back to the 
Curriculum Committee with the suggestion that, if they so desire, 
they put it in proper form and introduce it at the next annual con- 
vention for consideration. 

Carried. 

21. The Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to communicate with 
the proper tax authority to learn if, as a non-profit educational associa- 
tion, we are eligible for tax exemption on travel expenses. 

22. Secretary Zopf reported that the financial statements of the 
teachers’ sections will be submitted to him prior to the annual meeting 
and that these reports will be subject to the same audit as the financial 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


23. Secretary-Treasure Zopf represented the Association at the 
Pharmacy Subsection of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science meeting in St. Louis, December 29-30. He reported that he 
participated in a panel discussion on minimum standards for pharmacy 
internships in hospitals. It was his opinion that there was unanimity on 
the part of those participating in the panel as to the desirability of hav- 
ing the hospital pharmacy internships associated with an academic pro- 
gram. He suggested that the Subcommittee on Hospital Pharmacy of 
the Committee on Curriculum of this Association develop a general out- 
line for such a curriculum. The efforts of the American Society of Hos- 
pital Pharmacists in establishing standards for hospital pharmacy in- 
ternships were discussed, but it was recommended by the Secretary- 
Treasurer that the Association outline an academic program which 
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woull be acceptable to the graduate colleges. Only by having a program 
which will have graduate recognition will it be possible to increase the 
standing of this division of pharmacy. There was some discussion at the 
A.A.A.S. meeting relative to the feasibility of requiring the hospital phar- 
macist in charge of the actual internship program to hold membership 
on the staff of the college of pharmacy. This is to be encouraged and 
is currently being practiced by several of the member schools of this 
Association 

*arks-O'Brien moved, 

It is the opinion of the Executive Committee that the academic 

portion of the hospital pharmacy internship program should be on a 

graduate level and furthermore that the minimum number of acad- 

emic credits should satisfy the minimum requirements for a Master 
of Science degree. 
Carried. 

24. The continuing need for a brochure on pharmacy was discussed 
and Chairman Burt appointed the following committee, 

Dr. Richard A. Deno, Chairman; Dr. Lloyd M. Parks, and Secretary- 

Treasurer Louis C. Zopf, 
to work out the details of the brochure and to present their recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee at its next meeting for approval and 
investigation as to sources of funds for the publication. 

Carried. 

25. Dr. Deno discussed the function of the Committee on Libraries 
and outlined a proposal whereby our Committee on Libraries would join 
with the Committee on Standards and Criteria for Pharmacy School Li- 
braries of the Medical Library Association and the Pharmaceutical Sec- 
tion of the Science Technological Division of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation for the purpose of developing a program which would be of 
value to all pharmacy college libraries. He indicated that it would be 
desirable to have our Association represented at the annual conventions 
of the other two library groups. Hewitt-Parks moved that the Executive 
Committee authorize travel funds for Dr. Deno, as Chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Libraries, for the purpose of attending the meeting of the 
Medical Library Association convention and the convention of the Phar- 
maceutical Section of the Science Technological Division of the Special 
Libraries Assoiation. 

Carried. 

26. Editor Lyman led the discussion on ways and means of improv- 
ing the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. No definite 
recommendations were adopted, although several matters of importance 
were reviewed. 


27. The Secretary-Treasurer was authorized to forward a check in 


the amount of $25.00 as honorarium to Miss Zada M. Cooper for prepar- 
ing the index for Volume XVI of the American Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education 
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28. Chairman Burt stated that a member college had, prior to its 
election to membership, awarded two honorary bachelor of science de- 
grees. It was suggested that Chairman Burt correspond with this col- 
lege and indicate that the awarding of a bachelor’s degree as an honor- 


ary degree is looked upon with disfavor by the Association. 

29. The Executive Committee confirmed the 3-year appointment of 
Dean J. Allen Reese as delegate to the House of Delegates of the Amer 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. 

3°. On motion of Deno-Reese, the Chairman of the Executive Com 
mittee was authorized to proceed at once with the solicjtation of in- 
Vitations for the Seminar on Teaching and Teaching Methods scheduled 
for 1954. 

Carried 
$1. President Daniels asked the Executive Committee to submit 


items for inclusion in his presidential report. 


32. Meeting adjourned at 6:00 PLM 


Louis C. Zopf, Secretary 


The Great Oak Tree and other poems by Liberty Hyle Bailey. An 
elegant little brochure of delightful poems issued as “A Keepsake” by 
the Editors of Chronica Botanica, for the Members of the American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences, attending the Cornell University meeting, 
September 8-10, 1952. Copies are available, free, on request from the 


Chronica Botanica Co... Waltham, Massachusetts.—R.A.L 
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The President’s Page 


During the Philadelphia meetings of the Association, copies of 
the final report of the Committee on Curriculum were distributed 
to representatives of the member colleges. This extensive report on 
The Pharmaceutical Curriculum, prepared by Drs. Lloyd I. Blauch 
and George |.. Webster in collaboration with members of a commit- 
tee of consultants and published by the American Council on Iedu- 
cation, represents, I believe, one of the most substantial contribu- 
tions to pharmeceutical education yet made. The report is not in- 
tended as the final answer to all curriculum problems, but rather 
to serve as a dependable guide in developing and improving phar- 
maceutical education. It discusses the history of pharmaceutical 
education, its objectives, and curricular detai's, in a thorough an | 


comprehensive manner. 


The authors quite properly point out that the schools and col- 
leges of pharmacy have a weighty public responsibility to screen and 
select and to give the best qualified students an adequate educa 
tional background for civic responsibilities and professional service 
to the future members of the profession. Certainly, every respon- 
sible educator in pharmacy recognizes and is mindful of this re 
spensibility, but unfortunately there may be wide variations in the 
interpretations given by member colleges as to the qualifications for 
admission, and likewise as to what constitutes an adequate educa- 


tional background 


Curriculums and courses of instruction in professional colleges 
are constantly undergoing change in order to incorporate new 
knowledge and to adapt to changing conditions. However, as the 
report stated, “Occasionally it becomes advisable to effect a radical 
revision of the curriculum as a whole, the revision being based upon 
a new perspective.” The authors make use of a pertinent parable 
to illustrate the problem of revising the curriculum: “We can pro 


vide the kind of house in which we should like to live. the kind of 
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structure which from a structural point of view would be very satis- 
fying, the kind of dwelling which from an aesthetic point of view 
we should be proud to live in; so we shall pull down the old struc 
ture and build another, using a new design.” 


The problem of carrying out the project becomes apparent: 
“First, there may be a limitation of knowledge and imagination on 
the part of the family; second, there may be financial limitations ; 
and third, sometimes there are sentimental limitations. Perhaps the 
father and mother cannot give up the old dwelling; emotional at 
tachments may be strong that they will not permit abandoning tt 
and as long as they live, that house must stand and serve as their 


home.” 


During the past decade substantial improvements have been 
made in pharmaceutical education. Several schools and colleges 
have extended ther educational programs to five or more years; 
many have improved physical facilities; qualified instructors have 
been added to the faculties; and minor curriculum changes have 
been adopted. Collectively, these represent significant progress, but 
there is need for a major curriculum revision. lroning out the 
dents and streamlining the body, and adding a new paint job may 
give a modern appearance, but cannot be expected to materially im 
prove the function. 


The schools and colleges now have at their disposal the most 
comprehensive and constructive report that has ever been made on 
the pharmaceutical curriculum, and it has been recommended that 
the Committee on Curriculum obtain a statement from each member 
college as to what use its faculty is making of the report. We must 
not lay it aside, and | urge every member college to re-examine its 
educational program, its objectives, courses and curriculum in rela 
tion to the information, conclusions and suggestions presented in 
the report of the Committee. 


Rest Wishes for a Successful and Prosperous New Year to all! 


DANY LS, President 
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The Editor’s Page 


As the Centenmal Convention of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association in Philadelphia was drawing to a close | heard one, 
and only one, discordant note. It came from a very persona! 
friend of mine, a highly intelligent man, widely known and highly 
respected. One who is a great teacher and a superior scholar in 
his field. One who has followed the American Pharmaceutical -s- 
sociation for three decades and more, and has contributed to and 
enriched its programs. One who has seen pharmacuetical service 
beyond our borders and has had a part in raising the standards of 
pharmaceutical education and practice in other lands. His exper- 
ience and his record is such that one is competled to listen when 
he speaks. 

His complaint was that he was not getting the inspiration out of 
the Centennial Convention that he had hoped to experience; it 
seemed to him that the convention was more of a show than an 
inspirational gathering. 

Of course, there was an element of truth in his contention. 
The Centennial Convention was a show. A program planned to 
celebrate the activities and the accomplishments of one hundred 
years of organized pharmacy had to be spectacular. The activities 
and accomplishments were in themselves spectacular. They were so 
outstanding as to draw men representing the health professions 
from all parts of the nation and from beyond the seas. This fact 
alone was sufficient to dramatize the Centennial Convention. The 
convention was in recognition of the service pharmacy renders 
humanity. Looking at it from that point of view the 1952 conven 
tion was the most inspiring of all conventions covering the period 


of a century. 


Nevertheless. in my friend’s criticism there is a warning 
which we may well heed. There is a latent and potent danger in 


bigness. The danger is that in bigness, the individual may be lost 


sight of. It is well to remember that man was not made for te 


— 
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Sabbath. The Sabbath was made for man. Man was not made for 
the church. The church was organized for man. Man was not 
made for a professional organization. The professional organiza- 
tion was created for the ultimate benefit of the individual. 

Undoubtedly in the early days of the life of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, when the membership was small, each 
individual member felt that he was a factor in the work of the 
Association. He could see that his personal effort had some in- 
fluence in the shaping of the program, the poticies, and the objec- 
tives of his profession. But as the Association membership grew 
his effort lost its individuality. He became just another tree in the 
forest. 

The creation of sections of special interest in the Association 
was a wise move because it again permitted individuals to see the 
results of their efforts and what was of equal importance, it made 
possible the growth of a camaraderie which is so important for 
the success of an effective organization. 

But this was not enough. The pharmaceutical area covers 
too large a tield to be properly cultivated by and within one organ- 
ization. Its educational and legal aspects present problems requir- 
ing special organizations and early in the century the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy came into existence. Again, these organ- 
izations defeated bigness and made individual effort count. 

Other areas of study have made possible such organizations, 
in these latter days, as the American Society of Hospital Pharma- 
cists, the American College of Apothecaries, the National Con 
ference of State Pharmaceutical Associations Secretaries and the 
American Institute of the History of Pharmacy. The American 
harmaceutical Association is stronger because of these organiza- 
tional outgrowths than if they had not been born. Their contribu- 
tion to the solidarity of American pharmacy is greater as colleagues 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asseciation than as sections of 
that Association. 

Even the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy has 
become so large that bigness is a problem. It has been branded by 
the voung men and women who are doing the major portion of 
the teaching, research, and guidance m our colleges as a “Dean's 


()rganization”™’. \nd when it comes to the voting privilege, they 
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are right in their contention. This had long been realized and 
the Association has acted wisely to establishing a Conference of 
Teachers with sections covering the special fields of education and 
research including the area of graduate instruction, and has given 
the Conference certain constitutional powers which make it pos- 
sible for every individual to have a part in shaping the educational 
policies of the profession. Organization, in a way that will make 
it possible for each individual to see that his effort is effective, 1s 
the antidote for the danger of bigness. 


And that brings us to another organizational problem which 
is now being discussed in the pharmaceutical press, nameiy, “Is 
there room for another organization of professional pharmacists 
in America?” The question has been raised because a group of 
professional pharmacists has set up the machinery for organizing 
“The Professional Pharmacists of America’. The stated purpose is 
to make studies of phases of professional store operation that are 
more or less peculiar to the professional store and which will be 
of great value to professional stores now operating. They also plan 
to compile the results of these studies in book form for the benefit 
of those anticipating the starting and operating of professional 
stores. This seems to be a commendable objective. \Whether this 
is being done or can be done by some existing organization, [ can 
not say, but even if it is the field is nation wide and the man power 
is spread thin. What possible harm can be done by permitting 
men who want to do a certain job to organize and by giving them 
encouragement? It would interest a lot of men not now engaged 
in organizational work. It would stimulate men to become active 
in the progress of their profession. If they attain their objective. 
professional pharmacy will be enriched by their findings. If the 
effort comes to naught the organization as such will disappear but 
those who have had a part in it will be better for having had the 


ex] erience. 


Many years ago the American Pharmaceutical Association 


recognized the need of more, not less, organization. J.ocal, and in 


some cases, state branches were the result. But this was not 


= 
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enough. The necessity of organizing by counties and districts 
within the state was recognized. This was not alone the plan of 
the national association. The idea of the value of local organiza- 


tions among retail druggists was recogmzed by themselves and they 


sprouted all over the land. They were getting down to the grass 
roots for building strong national organizations. They saw the 


value of organizing from the bottom upward, rather than from the 
top downward, a plan which medicine had adopted with great suc- 
cess many vears before. In fact the American Pharmaceutica! 
Association has gone even farther than has medicine. It has gone 
into the colleges and organized student branches and fostered then 
in every possible way. There is no finer or more effective way 
to introduce new blood into a national organization than to begin 
with the student body and follow up by organizing the general 
practitioners. This is a far cry from the policy I saw in the earher 
days of transfusing new blood into the American Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation Phe old timers who were running the -\ssociation 
were incessantly praving for “new b'ood” in the Association but 
when there was an opportunity to obtain some by transfusion, they 
voted agaimst it Pharmacy is not vet completely organized but 


it is headed in the right direction. 


At Philadelphia another complaint of a different type came 


from an erudite young man who is a departmental head in a college 
of pharmacy in one of our best midwestern universities. The tn- 


stitution has a large enrollment of both undergraduate and grad- 
uate students and the instruction in both areas is of the highest 
tvpe. His complamt was that very few of their own undergracu 
ate students continue in graduate work. Their graduate students 
came from other colleges and very largely from smaller schools. 
This may be due partly, and perhaps mostly, because the under- 
graduate has been bombarded with the philosophy that he should not 
take graduate work im the institution where he had his undergrad 
uate instruction. This has been the policy of the political action 


commnittee of the graduate school of my own institution. It may 


— 
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be a good policy and it may not. It depends upon other conditions 
well known to all of us. It is true that the student gets his mspira- 
tion to enter the graduate school during his undergraduate days. 
Perhaps in the smaller institution he has a closer contact with his 
instructor and the instructor takes a personal interest in him as a 
human being. This fact alone is a potent factor in determining the 
individual's future. The facts seem to indicate that one of the 
major functions of the smaller school is to feed students into the 
graduate schools of the larger universities. Bigness is also a dis- 
ease which may lessen the efficiency of instruction on the grad- 
uate level. We should remember that bigger and better are not 


synonymous in the educational area. 


While the American Pharmaceutical Association was celebrat 
ing its centennial in Philadelphia, the American Society of Hospital 
Pharmacists was celebrating its decennial at the same time and 
place. Among other accomplishments there was published an ele- 
gant number of the Society’s Bulletin, Vol. 9, No. 4, 1952, which 
describes ten vears of the Society's activities. The accomplishments 
of the first ten vears of the life of this organization indicates a 
virility of which it may justly be proud. Its activities and those of 
the American College of Apothecaries in attacking their problems 
in a vigorous and common sense way, and the outstanding con- 
tributions of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy 
constitute a galaxy of accomplishments which justifies the state 
ment that pharmaceutical practice as well as pharmaceutical edu 


cation ts on the march. 


Rurus A. Lyman, Editor 


= 
| 
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Gleanings from the Editor’s Mail 


Dear Editor: 

Copies of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education for 
October have come, and have been read with absorbing interest. As 
usual, you have accomplished a comprehensive presentation of the affairs 
of the Association. 

Again my congratulations and best wishes for the continuing success 
of the Journal. 


Purdue University Edward ©. Elliott 
Lafavette Indiana Director of The Pharmaceutical 
January 8, 1953 Survey 


Dear Editor: 

You imply (in a recent letter) some misgivings about the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. You need have no such feelings 
of doubt. The Journal is a most creditable publication and it has a dis- 
tinct place, not only in pharmaceutical education but also among our 
fine professional journals. Pharmaceutical education has been greatly 
enriched by it It takes an honorable place alongside the Journal of 
Medical Education, the Journal of Dental Education, the Journal of En- 
gineering Education, the Journal of Business Education, the Journal of 
Chemical Education, the Journal of Teacher Education, and the Journal 
of Legal Education. I! hope nothing ever occurs to destroy it. I have 
used the Journal a great deal in my work in pharmaceutical education 


It is a splendid record. 


Federal Security Agency Lloyd E. Blauch 
Office of Education Chief tor Education in the 
Washington, D. C. Health Professions 


November 14, 1952 
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Dear Editor: 


For the past six years I have read your Journal with great interest. 
As I resigned from the deanship of the College of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska July 1, might I suggest that you delete my name 
from your Journal list. 

Again I wish to thank you for sending me the Journal for the past 
years. With every good wish to you in your important work, 


July 9, 1952 
Harold C. Leuth, M.D., 
2678 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Illinois 


Dear Editor: * 

I spent my vacation in the summer of 1952, from June 1S to July 20, 
in South America making all trips by plane. I first visited a former 
student, Miss Cecilia Hartmann in Begota, Colombia, where she and 
her family showed me around the city and surrounding country; an im- 
pressive waterfall at Tequendama, and a salt mine at Zipiquira Miss 
Ha:tmann held an American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
Fellowship in 1947-49 when she received the master’s degree in pharma 
cology at the University of Maryland. She is now director of control in 
the Laboratorios Frasst in Bogota. She showed me through the plant 
which prepares tablets and ampules. 


From Bogota | went to Lima, Peru, where | had visited on a former 
occasion and where | have many friends. Dr. Angel Maldonado con- 
ducted me through his wonderful Museum of Historical Pharmacy lo- 
cated at the Laboratorios Maldonado. | was asked to speak at the 
Museum, and told the audience about some of the private collections of 
several Baltimore pharmacists. My old friend Dr, Carlos Enrique l’az 
Soldan, professor of hygiene and medica! historian, was the chiaf speak- 
er on this program and did me the honor of a most gracious introduction 
Dr. Fernando Montesinas, one of the members of the Peruvian Phar- 
inaceutical Association, took me to visit the Headquarters Building ot 
the Association, and also to see another drug factory, Laboratorios 


*This letter by Miss Gittinger of the department of pharmacology of the school of 
pharmacy of the University of Maryland was requested for publication by the Edi- 
tor who has known of her visits to South America and her ability to speak, read, 


write, and think in Spanish. For several years Miss Gittinger has graciously 
helped the Editor by translating Spanish letters written him by South Americans 
and European Continental Spaniards This is an acknowledgement of his appre 
ciation for this service. Would there were more pharmaceutical ambassadors of good 
will to Latin America having her personality and culture 


Ed. 
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Unidos. In his capacity as a member of the department of pharmacology 
at the pharmacy school of San Marcos University, he arranged for me 
to address the students at that school. I described the extra-curricular 
activities at our Maryland school, and then answered their numerous 
questions on curriculum, scholarships, ete. Following this, Dr. Montesinas 
had a special lunch for me at the country club which was attended by 
Dean Fortunato Carranza, Dr. Juan B. Lastres, professor of the history 
of medicine and secretary of the Society of the History of Medicine of 
which | am an honorary member, and some other members of the faculty 


of the school of pharmacy 


In the April 1952 number of the American Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education (pp. 206-215) Dr. George Urdang has discussed the move- 
ment for instituting Societies of the History of Pharmacy, and spoke 
of his gratification that one had been established in Peru. This aus- 
picious beginning under the motivating spirit of Dr. Antolin Bedoya has 
not progressed as rapidly as we had hoped. Some feel it is because the 
History of Medicine, older and so well established, reached the people 
who would be logical members. At least Dr. Bedoya never mentioned it 
to me on any of our several encounters, but did offer me membership 
in the Numismatic Society of which he is vice-president. That I de 
clined since it is entirely out of my field, and I am not a professional 
“joiner”. Dr. Bedoya has written a number of historical papers and 
three works of special merit: “Historia de las Farmacias y Baticas de 
Lima”; “Hostoria de la Farmacia en el Peru”; and Diccionario Biografico- 
Farmaceutica”. The last one is still uncompleted. He is a very industri- 
ous historiographer. My other contacts in Lima were purely social, due 
to the kind of hospitality of my Peruvian friends. These included a 
barbecue with the Rotary Club, trips to Chosica, Calleo, and near by 
towns, teas, dinners, and luncheons. On July 4, two of my friends 
phoned me greetings for the “National Holiday of my Country”; and at 
lunch at one home and dinner at another on that day, they all drank 
toasts to my country and to me. Their kind hospitality seemed even 
warmer than on my first visit four years ago, and too, they were glad 
that I could come in June and July since I had been unable to finance 
a trip last December to the Pan American Congress of Pharmacy of 
which I was an active member and translator for their bulletin. Of 
course my ability to speak and think in Spanish is a tremendous asset, 
though some of them use English. On friend was kind enough to say, 
“We understand each other in both languages”. Naturally I realize my 
good fortune in finding friends of such quality. 


University of Marvland 
School of Pharmacy 


September 24, 1952 


Georgianna Simmons Gittinger 
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Dear Editor: | 


Upon returning to my office after the Philadelphia meetings I 
found a letter from Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, vice-president of thfe Uni- 
versity of Texas Medical Branch. Dr. Leake’s letter seems to justify 
your contention that certain articles which were presented at the teacher 
seminars are worthy of more extended coverage and should there- 
fore be published in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 


Ewart A. Swinyard 
Professor of Pharmacy. 


College of Pharmacy. 
University of Utah 
September 1, 1952 


Dr. Leake’s letter follows: 


Dear Dr. Swinvard: 


Congratulations on your important article “The Undergraduate 
Course in Pharmacology-Laboratory” (Amer. J, Pharmaceut. Educ., 16: 
375-393, July, 1952). It is to be hoped that this article will We carefully 
considered by Colleges of Pharmacy all over this country and abroad. 

The proposals you make were under consideration at the University 
of California many years ago. It has been found as a result of ex- 
perience that pharmacy students can well be trained in pharmacology 
right along with medical students. Indeed the association is a fruitful 
and useful one. Certainly lectures and demonstrations can be given 
jointly to medical and pharmacy students. The special laboratory course 
for pharmacy students which you advised might be offered exclusively 
for them, but on the whole what you are suggesting would be equally 
appropriate for medical students. It is my opinion that it would be 
very helpful indeed for medical and dental students to get together in 
their studies, as well as practicing physicians and pharmacists to get 
together in their professional work. 


Chauncey D. Leake 
Vice-President 


University of Texas 
Medical Branch 
Galveston, August 14, 1952 


ae 
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University of Arizona..-Sigma Chapter of Kappa Epsilon was in- 
stalled with eight charter members on October 26, by National President 
Mrs. Robert D. Coghill with Prof. Frances Blair of the University of 
New Mexico assisting—The Alpha Pi Alumni Chapter of Rho Chi held its 
October meeting at St. Mary’s Hospital in Tucson. A report on the 
National Rho Chi meeting in Philadelphia was given by Dr. Albert L 
Picchioni and a report on the progress of the establishment of an un- 
dergraduate chapter in the college was given by Dr. Doris B. Hawkins. 
Founders Day banquet was held at the Student Union on October 7 
It was sponsored by the student branch and the Tucson Pharmaceutical 
Association cooperated. All druggists of the state were invited. The 
guest speaker was Mr. Newell Stewart, secretary of the state associa- 
tion and the board of pharmacy. His subject was “Morals, Ethics, and 
the Law”.-A Lloyd Extractor has been added to the equipment of the 
college._-Dr, Doris B. Hawkins has been made a member of the Univer- 
sity’s Faculty Senate.—-Charles D. Pulido, 1952, was recently awarded 
the Tucson Daily Citizen’s Naval Reserve Trophy for 1952. He was 
picked as the man in the local reserve surface division who has done 
the most for his unit during the vear..-Twenty-one pharmacy students 
were given honorable mention at the University’s Honor Convocation 
in November..-Dr. L. E. Beaton, Tucson, specialist in psychiatry and 
neurology spoke on “Electro-encephalography” at the November meet- 
ing of Rho Chi.--Kappa Psi initiated five undergraduates and three 
as graduate members in December. In the latter group were Mr. M. R. 
Wayland of Phoenix, Mr. Jose Colunga of Nogales and Dr. M. R. Buch- 
dahl of the pharmacy staff.—Kappa Epsilon served as hostess at an 
open house on December 19. A feature of the function was the dona- 
tion of Christmas presents which were given to an orphanage 


University of Arkansas. -The first two years of the pharmacy course 
are being given at the University’s main plant at Fayetteville and the 
last two are being given at the Medical Center in Little Rock. The aa- 
dress of the latter is 16th and Lewis Streets. The first class was gradu- 
ated on June 16. 1952, forty-nine receiving the bachelor’s degree. Several 
awards were made to members of the class for superior scholarship 
The donors were, Merck and Company, Lehn and Fink, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the Arkansas Drug Teachers and the faculty 


University of Buffalo.—Three fellowships and 13 scholarships were 
awarded to students of pharmacy at a special convocation held on Novem- 
ber 4.-An American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Fellowship 
of $1500 was awarded to Robert J. McIsaac, majoring in pharmacology. 
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The Wildroot Company Fellowship of $1000 was given to John Hackney, 
majoring in pharmaceutical chemistry. A Borden Foundation scholar- 
ship of $300, the Lee Drug Stores scholarship of $550, eight scholar- 
ships of $300 each from an anonymous fund, and two $200 scholarships 
from the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education were award- 


ed to undergraduates. 


Butler University. A graduate program has been established in the 
University’s Graduate Division, leading to the master’s degree, effect- 
tive September 1953. Major and minor work may be pursued in pharma- 
cology, pharmaceutical chemistry, and pharmacy. In addition to these 
areas, students may be permitted in certain instances to elect a minor 
in chemistry, botany, zoology, or business administration.._The student 
branch of the A.Ph.A. held a special meeting October 7, in connection 
with the centennial celebration. Guests for the program were the Butler 
students and faculty members, and the retail, hospital, and manufactur- 
ing pharmacists of Marion County.—FEighty students visited the Eli 
Lilly plant in November.—-Dean Karl L. Kaufman was the program 
speaker at the Bloomington Indiana Torch Club on November 25. His 
subject dealt with professional ethics. He has also been scheduled to 
speak to several pharmacy groups in the state on the same subject. 
A senior pharmacy student, Douglas Hatton, has been elected president 
of all the senior classes on the University campus. Raymond Lines, 
a'so a pharmacy senior, has been elected president of the University’s 
Student Council._-About $2000 worth of new equipment including animal 
cages supplied with stainless steel pans, has been acquired. 


University of Southern California._Seventy-one students were en- 
rolled in the third class to begin the professional work of the six-year 
program. In addition, twenty students with the B.S. in Pharm. degree 
have enrolled to complete the requirements for the Pharm. D. degree. 
Fourteen others are engaged in graduate work with the objective of 
M.S. in Pharm., including four students sponsored by the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration Hospital Pharmacy training program.—-Additions to the 
staff include Dr. John Biles, who received his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and who comes to us from Ohio State University, and 
Dr. Glenn Hamor, who recently received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Minnesota. Both men are teaching in the field of pharmaceutical 
chemistry. The Pharmacy Alumni Association and the Department of 
Development of the University have jointly undertaken a drive for 
funds for the school of pharmacy, and have set a goal of $106.00 to 
be realized by 1953, the fiftieth anniversary of the school. Margaret 
Airston, Professor Emeritus, is active in the campaign, and Dean Alvah 


G. Hall has met with alumni groups in a score of California cities in the 
past few weeks in connection with the campaign. The funds will 
be used to purchase major items of equipment, rehabilitate existing 
facilities, and provide funds for the furthering of the program in research 
and in pharmaceutical administration, Response of the alumni so far 


SSS 
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has been most encouraging.—-Professor Emeritus J. Frank Smith is now 
associated with the chemstry department of George Pepperdine College 
in Los Angeles.—-George Griffenhagen, lecturer in the history of phar- 
macy, has left the campus to fill the post of Associate Curator of Medi- 
cine and Public Health at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Just before he left he completed the arranging of the collection of ma- 
terials on early California pharmacy owned by the Southern California 
Pharmaceutical Association. This will serve as the basis for a museum 
of California Pharmacy to be located at the association headquarters 
in Los Angeles. Dr. Orville H. Miller, associate professor of pharmacy, 
was elected president of the Greater Los Angeles Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association for the 1953 term. He recently ad- 
dessed the Long Beach Pharmaceutical Association on “Predicting In- 
compatabilities of the Newer Drugs.”——Prof. Edward 8S. Brady was 
speaker at the December meeting of the Los Angeles County Dental As- 
sociation, and led the round table discussion following the second Uni- 
versity of Illinois telephone seminar on “Dental Pharmacology.” Dr. 
John Biles spoke to the American College of Pharmacists on “Obesity”, 
at their December meeting in Los Angeles.—-A booklet entitled “Careers 
in Pharmacy” has recently been issued for distribution to junior collges 
and high schools in this area. 

University of Colorado-—G. R. Kerr and B. C. Cox have been ap- 
pointed instructors in pharmacy. Mr. Kerr has a bachelor’s degree 
from Idaho State College and the master’s from the University of Wash- 
ington where he was teaching and working toward the doctorate at the 
time of his appointment. He is a registered pharmacist in the states of 
Idaho and Washington and has had five years experience in the fields 
of retail, professional, and hospital pharmacy. Mr. Cox has the first 
degree in pharmacy from the University of British Columbia and is a 
registered pharmacist in that province and in the state of Washington, 
and has had over five years of practical experience in retail pharmacy. 
Prior to his appointment he was teaching and taking graduate work 
at the University of Washington.—Dean Charles F. Poe, as president 
of the Colorado-Wyoming Branch of the Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists presided at a meeting held recently at the Fitzsimons General 
Army Hospital in Denver. The program consisted of a symposium on 
‘Recent Advances in Our Knowledge of Hypersensitivity’.-Dean Poe 
also represented the college at the sixth annual clinical session of the 
American Medical Association held in Denver.-Dr. Norman F. Witt, 
who is also premedical advisor, was the principal speaker on the forum 
for the fifth annual All-Ohio Preprofessional Day held at Ohio State 
University which was sponsored by the Ohio Alpha Chapter of Alpha 
Epsilon Delta, Premedic Honor Society. The forum topic was “Oppor 
tunities on the Health Team", and Dr. Witt’s subject “Your Place 
on the Health Team”, 


University of Connecticut.._New staff assistants include: Harold 
N. Beal, instructor in pharmacy; LeRoy D. Beltz, assistant instructor 
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in pharmacy; Bryant W. Fitzgerald, Joseph E. Moody, Jr., Norbert E. 
Raezka, Arnold Urdang, and Eugene N. Greenblatt, all graduate assist- 
ants in pharmacy and all working toward advanced degrees.._Henry 
Eisen is registered for the doctorate under an American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education Fellowship._-Two students are recipients of 
Eli Lilly research fellowships..-The new pharmacy building is in full 
operation for the first time this year.-The registration totals 325 
students. Graduate students number 16.—Seventeen financial aid 
awards and 25 scholarships have been granted.—Dean H. G. Hewitt 
and Piof. N. W. Fenney attended the annual convention of the Vermont 
Pharmaceutical Association at Woodstock in October. Prof. Fenney 
addressed the convention on the practical aspects of the mew Durham- 
Humphrey amendments to the Food and Drugs Act.-Prof. Fenny also 
addressed the staff of the William H. Backus Hospital in December on 
“Interprofessional Relations in the Health Professions’.-Dean Hewitt 
addressed the Hartford Pharmaceutical Society in October on the phar- 
macy educational program at the university.-A model products formu- 
lation laboiatory is being installed, designed to train personnel for 
service in pharmaceutical laboratories.—-Chief of the Pharmacy Branch, 
Division of Hospitals of the Federal Security Agency, George F. Archam- 
bault, spoke on the U.S. Public Health Service before the senior students 
on December 5. Pharmacists of the state were also invited and many 


attended. 


Creighton University... Three changes have been made in the faculty 
this vear: Dr. Clifton Lord, Jr., has been appointed assistant professor 
of pharmacy and acting director of the department; Dr. Nikolaus Hans] 
has been made assistant professor of pharmaceutical chemistry and 
acting director of that department and Mr. Edmund Novak is a new 
instructor in physiology and anatomy. Dr. Lord has the doctorate from 
the University of Florida and has previously been engaged in retail 
pharmacy, hospital pharmacy and teaching. Dr. Hansl, a native of 
Austria, completed his education at the University of Vienna. He has 
been engaged in retail pharmacy in Vienna with his father and mother, 
both of whom are registered pharmacists. Recently he has been con- 
ducting research at McGill University in Canada. Mr. Novak is a gradu- 
ate of Creighton University and assists in the pharmacology laboratory 
Mrs. Ann Czerwinski and Mr. Sebastian Pirrucello have been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professors in pharmacology and clinical phar- 
macy, respectively.-Mr. Frank Ferraro of the department of pharma- 
cology is currently on leave and is registered at the University of 


Southern California for courses leading to the doctorate — Dr. Henry 
Sprague has left Creighton and is at present on the west coast Mr. 
Francis Walsh has resigned to accept employment as a manufacturer's 
representative. Both Mr. Walsh and Mr. Pirrucello received the mas- 
ter’s degree in pharmacology in June 1952.—-Previous to attending the 
Centennial Convention at Philadelphia, Dean and Mrs. Jarrett toured the 
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New England and the Middle Atlantic states——Mr. and Mrs. George 
Rose represented the Alpha Alpha Chapter of Rho Chi at the Phila- 
delphia meeting and upon their return Mr. Rose sent a mimeographed 
report of the convention to all active and alumni members of the Creigh- 
ton chapter..-The freshman class totals 38. It includes a brother and 
sister, Joe and Maria Pereira, of Poona, India.—-Several members of 
the faculty have attended the district meetings of the state association.— 
Dr. Lord addressed a recent meeting of the Mid-West Hospital Phar- 
macists Association and was named chairman of the program committee 
for the future monthly meetings.—-The college recently received the 
gift of an 1872 German Pharmacopoeia from Sister Ludmilla who is 
now pharmacist in Fermin des Loge Hospital in St. Louis.—The Lewis 
and Smith Drug Company of Omaha has established an annual grant-in- 
aid for worthy pharmacy students.—The junior and senior classes visited 
the Upjohn and the Lilly plants in November. 


Duquesne University. The year 1953 marks the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the University. Throughout the year a num- 
ber of academic, civic, and social affairs will be conducted to celebrate 
the event. As a part of this program, the school will, in March, con- 
duct a clinic for graduate pharmacists.—Mr. John Adams, M.S., in 
pharmacology from the University of Illinois has replaced Dr. F. IL. 
Tsuji who has joined the staff of Princeton University. Mr. Adams 
is a candidate for the doctorate at Illinois at the end of the 1953 sum- 
mer session..-Dean H. C. Muldoon is a member of the local committee 
that is arranging for the first national convention of the National 
Science Teachers Association which will be held in Pittsburgh in March 

Drs. Martin Blake and V. H. Simonian and Profs. Adams and Mana- 
sterski will be among the lecturers who will appear on programs to be 
conducted in February by the Duquesne University Alumni College. 


University of Florida..Of the gradate students, eight hold American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Fellowships, two hold Univer- 
sity of Florida Fellowships, five are graduate assistants, and six hold 
other positions and fellowships, including one from the Eli Lilly Com- 
pany and one from Merck and Company. In addition, several full-time 
instructors are candidates for the doctorate.—-A North Florida Branch 
of the A.Ph.A. was organized on October 7, at a dinner meeting on the 
campus and the group met with the student branch the same evening 
to celebrate the Centennial of the parent organization Associate 
Director Charles S. Haupt of the Bureau of Professional Relations is 
leading a series of weekly discussion groups for seniors. Various prac 
tical problems in pharmacy, including opportunities for careers in the 
different areas of the profession are discussed informally.—Two under- 
graduate and three graduate students were initiated in November into 
Gamma Sigma Epsilon, chemistry honorary society 


Fordham University..-On November 16, the class of 1927 celebrated 
their silver jubilee by a testimonial dinner in honor of Rev. Charles 
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J. Deane, S.J., and Dean James H. Kidder. Plaques were presented to 
each of the honored guests, One read in part, “Presented by the friends 
of Reverend Charles J. Deane, S.J.. as a permanent expression of ap- 
preciation for his sincere devotion to Pharmacy and his active participa- 
tion in the advancement of the Alumni and Student Body of Fordham 
University College of Pharmacy”. The other one read in part, “Pre- 
sented by the friends of Dean James H. Kidder on the occasion of his 
Twenty Years’ service to Fordham University College of Pharmacy and 
Alumni Association as a permanent expression of gratitude and admira- 
tion for his ideals as a man and leader”. The speakers on the occasion 
were Reverend Laurence J. McGinley, president of the University and 
Alfred J. White of the class of 1927.—-Dean Kidder presided at the 
Centennial celebration of the A.Ph.A. which was held at Hunter College 
and also at the Remington Medal dinner honoring Dr. P. H. Costello 
on December 2 at the Hotel New Yorker.—Dr. A. J. White spoke on 
“Prescription Writing in Private Practice” at a dental service conference 
at the Mary Immaculate Hospital on November 21. 


George Washington University..-Franklin D. Cooper, M.S. in Hos- 
pital Pharmacy has been appointed chief pharmacist at the University 
Hospital and instructor in hospital pharmacy in the school taking the 
place of David Rice, recently resigned.—Harold C. Kinner, secretary 
of the board of pharmacy of the District of Columbia addressed the 
student branch recently on the practical experience requirements for 
licensure in the District and in neighboring states..-Mr. F. Royce Fran- 
zoni, the new president-elect of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, received the B.S. in Pharmacy degree with distinction from this uni- 
versity in 1936.—Dean Charles Bliven, representng the Amercan As- 
socation of Colleges of Pharmacy, attended the annual meeting of the 
National Drug Trade Conference in New York on December 2.—The 
school has received an Eppenbach colloid mill, the gift of Dwight Hall, 
a local pharmacist.—The District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation recently presented the school with a check for $3,900 which com- 
pleted the payments totaling $15,000 which the Association collected to 
equip a dispensing laboratory and the purchase of research equipment, 
Richard Malzone and Barlow Wagman, pharmacy students, were selected 
for inclusion in the forthcoming “Who's Who Among Students in Amer 
ican Universities and Colleges”. 


University of Georgia..-Three pharmacy students have been awarded 
the gold wreath of academic achievement by Col. W. C. Burt of the 
ROTC.—The name of Lowell Kapp, a pharmacy senior, appears in “Who's 
Who in American Colleges” for the year 1952.--All the organizations 
united to give a Christmas party to underprivileged children in Athens 


Howard College, Birmingham.--Dr. W. R. Byrum spoke on the sub 
ject, “Undergraduate Study of Historical Pharmacy” at the convention 
of the Southeastern Society of Hospital Pharmacists in September 
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Drs. Byium, A. H. Olive, and John E. Wintter attended the N.A.R.D. 
Convention in St. Louis in October. Dr. Byrum was recently made an 
honorary member of the Birmingham Retail Druggists Association. 
The pharmacy alumni and the student branch held a joint meeting on 
October 7, commemorating the centennial of the A.Ph.A.—-Forty students 
were guests of the Parke. Davis Company in Detroit in November.—-In 
November, the annual Pharmacy Seminar sponsored by the Alabama 
Pharmaceutical Association held at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 
Aubuin, was attended by the faculty and members of the senior class. 
Dr. Byrum took part in a panel discussing the subject, “Are Pharmacy 
Colleges Meeting the Needs of the Profession and of Industry?” 


Idaho State College. Seventy-five new students registered in Sep- 
tember, an increase of 41° over the 1951 figure.—Research is being 
conducted this vear under several grants to the school. Those continu- 
ing work under the grants are Drs. Carl E. Riedesel, F. G. Jarvis, 
Otto Rahn, and Prof. |. W. Rowland.-Dean E. E. Roscoe was the Rho 
Chi delegate at the Conference in Philadelphia.—Prof. Rowland attended 
the Pharmaceutical Chemistry Seminar at Ann Arbor in July.—Dr. 
Riedesel gave one of the featured lectures to the F.B.I. Training School 
held on the campus last November.—-Prof. Rowland gave the opening 
lecture at Idaho Falls, sponsored by the chambers of commerce in 
southeastern Idaho.-Dean Roscoe has lectured this year before the 
20-30 Club of Pocatello and the Rotary Club of Montpelier.-The first 
western regional meetings of the Phi Delta Chi fraternity chapters in 
Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona and California were held on the State 
College campus, November 28-29-—Dean Roscoe and Prof. Rowland at- 
tended the meetings of the Nevada State Pharmaceutical Association 


recently held in Reno, 


University of Illinois.-Ten fellowships are being offered by the 
Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry, and Pharmacy through the Graduate 
College. They will be awarded to qualified scholars who contemplate 
academic or research careers in the medical and allied sciences. They 
range in value from $1,500 to $2,400 with exemption from tuition fees. 
Registration for the master’s or the dotorate is required. Applications 
must be made by March 15, and selections will be announced about 
April 1, 1953. Forms may be obtained from Dr. Milan Novak, Associate 
Dean of the Professional Colleges, 808 South Wood Street, Chicago 12, 


Illinois 


The State University of lowa.--Several members of the faculty at- 
tended the October and November meetings of District Groups and of the 
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lowa Pharmaceutical Association. Dean L. C. Zopf addressed the latter 
meeting on the general topic of what the college is doing and planning to 
improve the educational program.—James W. Conine, an advanced gradu- 
ate student in pharmaceutical chemistry and a holder of an American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Fellowship, is teaching the 
third vear course in pharmaceutical chemistry in place of Dean Emeritus 
R. A. Kuever, who is on leave of absence for the current year.—The 
two Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corporation Fellowships are held 
this year by Alfred P. Collins and John R. Hohmann, two graduate stu- 
dents who are working on problems in pharmaceutical development.- 

Dean Emeritus Wilber J. Teeters, his service to the university, the 
community and the state, was a feature story in the local and nearby 
newspapers on the occasion of his eighty-sixth birthday on October 10 
Earlier in the year Dean Teeters was named national representative to 
the reorganized Boy Scout Council known as the Hawkeye Area Coun- 
cil. Omicron Chapter of Alpha Phi Omega, Boy Scout Service Fraternity, 
presented him with the traveling trophy for 1952 in recognition of his 
leadership, friendship and service in scouting activities over a_ period 
of many vyears.—A precision still and a 25 gallon capacity tin lined 
copper storage tank have been acquired for use in preparing parenteral 
solutions in the manufacturing laboratory. A Hobart mixer has also 
been added to the equipment.—Fluorescent lighting is being installed 
in some offices and in the cosmetic and toxicologic laboratories.—Prof. 
Gail A. Wiese has been named to represent the college on the Uni- 
versity Council and Prof. Robert L. Van Horne is the representative on 
the University Committee on Continuation Studies.—Mr. C. P. McClelland 
of the Chemicals Division of the Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion of New York addressed the faculty and graduate students in De- 
cember on chemicals supplied by his company to the pharmaceutical 
industry and the uses for which they are in demand. 


University of Kansas. The student branch is holding a series of 
open discussions on some of the current problems facing pharmacy. 
The branch also sponsored a program in connection with the national 
program on October 7.—-The dispensing laboratory has been equipped 
with a new torsion balance and four new chainomatics have been added 
to the equipment of the quantitive pharmaceutical chemical labora- 
tory..-Dr. M. L. Moore, director of research for the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany spoke recently to the student body on research procedures. 


University of Kansas City. —The ninth annual pharmacy seminar was 
held on November 13. The general theme discussed was “What About 
Today's Problems?” Besides the local speaker, the chief guest speakers 
were Dr. William Baker of the Armour Laboratories and Mr. Robert A. 
Hardt, vice-president in charge of sales for Hoffman-LaRoche, Nutley, 


New Jersey. 


> 
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University of Maryland.—-On December 11, Col. Robert L. Black, 
Chief of the Medical Service Corps of the Army, spoke before the stu- 
dent branch on the subject, “Pharmacy Students, Pharmacists, and the 
Armed Forces”. He covered such topics as securing commissions, types 
of services performed, and the purpose of the Medical Service Corps.- 
Mr. Joseph Cohen, sales manager of the Lowey Drug Company of Balti- 
more, has resigned to become executive secretary of the Maryland Phar- 
maceutical Association and of the Baltimore Retail Druggists Associa- 
tion and the Editor of the Maryland Pharmacist..-The Evander Frank 
Kelly Memorial Building was dedicated on January 16, 1953. The speak- 
ers commemorating Dr. Kelly were Dr. B. Olive Cole, secretary of the 
faculty of the school of pharmacy; Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secretary 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association; and Dr. Robert L. Swain, 
Editor, Drug Topics. Presentation of the Memorial Building to the 
Unive:sity of Maryland was made by Dr. H. A. B. Dunning and was ac- 
cepted by Dr. H. C. Byrd, President, University of Maryland. 


University of Minnesota.—Enrollment at the beginning of the fall 
quarter was 275 undergraduate and 18 graduate students.-An auto- 
matic fraction collector, made by the Research Equipment and Service 
Company of Chicago has been added to the research equipment.- 
Mrs. Adeline Schunk is the new departmental librarian.—Dr. Netz spoke 
before the Northwestern Branch, A.Ph.A., on “Spans and Tweens and 
Their Application to Prescription Compounding”, on November 10. 
Five undergraduate students and two graduate students were initiated 
into Phi Lambda Upsilon on December 8.—-Dr. Raymond Bieter, of the 
medical faculty, addressed the student branch of the A.Ph.A. on De- 
cember %.--The annual Christmas party of faculty and students was 
held in the college auditorium on December 11.—Enrollment in the 
Pharmacy R.O.T.C. courses was 136 students at the beginning of the 


fall quarter 


University of Mississippi.._Following a business meeting of the stu- 
dent branch on December 8, at which officers were elected for the 
current veal, Mr. W. M. Reed of the Gothright-Reed drug store in Oxford, 
spoke to the group on some aspects and problems of retail pharmacy. 


Montana State University.._Profs. Tracey G. Call and Gordan Bryan 
have returned to the school after spending the past academic year in 
graduate study. A new Klett Electrophoresis apparatus has been set up 
in one of the basement rooms of the pharmacy building for Dr. Muriel 
Larau'’s cancer tesearch.—Dr. J. F. Suchey visited the Upjohn plant 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan last August on his return trip from the Cen- 
tennial Convention.—Former Prof. Jerome Kopet, now active in retail 
pharmacy in Spokane has been appointed a member of the Washington 
State Pharmacy Board.—-The Montana Pharmacist, the school’s quarterly 
news bulletin, formerly published in mimeograph form, is now printed 
in regula: magazine form by the University’s School of Journalism 
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Dean Emeritus C. E. Mollett, who has been spending some time with a 
nephew at Hoquiam, Washington, returned to Missoula for the hunting 
season and as usual out did his companions in bagging big game. 


University of Nebraska..-T'wo members of the faculty attended each 
of the three state district meetings held during the months of Sep- 
tember and October. Dr, Witold Saski spoke on the evening program 
at Grand Island on the topic, “Some Observations of a Peripatetic 
Pharmacist”. Dr. Saski was also speaker at the October meeting of 
the Rho Chi Society. His topic was “Pharmaceutical Education in 
Great Britain’._Dr. Theodore O. King, associate professor of pharma- 
cology at the University of Wyoming was a college visitor on September 
19-The pharmacists of Gage County were hosts to the dentists and 
physicians of the county at a joint dinner at the Beatrice Country Club 
on October 27. Dean J. B. Burt was the guest speaker. His topic was 
“The Durham Humphrey Law”.—Daniel F. Moravel, ‘49, chief pharma- 
cist at the Lincoln General Hospital, spoke at the November Rho Chi 
meeting on the subject “Hospital Pharmacy and the Hospital Formu- 
lary”.—-Scentific papers published tecently by members of the staff 
include: “Physiological Characteristics of Turkey Semen I. Effect of 
Type and Degree of Dilution on Duration of Motility in Turkey Sperma- 
tozoa”, by Donald M. Pace, Daniel F. Moravel and Frank E. Mussehl, 
in Poultry Science; “The Influence of Potassium Cyanide on Giowth 
and Respiration in Tetrahymena Geleii, Fesgason,” by Benjamin W. 
McCashland and Donald M. Pace, in Growth; and “The Effects of Ethyl] 
Alcohol on Growth and Respiration in Pelomyxa Carollinensis,” by 
Donald M. Pace and Betty Lu Frost in the Biological Bulletin 


University of North Carolina.._For the current school year, nine 
teen undergraduates are the recipients of a total of $4,175 in scholar- 
ships from twelve different donors. The scholarships are awarded on 
a combined basis of scholarship and need.—-A total of thirteen students 
are enrolled; six of them are new.—Dr. Lee-Ming Chow (Ph.D, Uni- 
versity of Maryland) has been appointed under Dr, W. H. Hartung on a 
U. S. Public Health Service project involving amino acid synthesis. 
An oil portrait af the late Prof, I. W. Rose, a gift of the student body, 
was unveiled at a recent ceremony..-W. W. Taylor is chief pharmacist 
at the new Memorial Hospital of the University which began functioning 
September 2.--Four new members were recently initiated into Rho 
Chi.--Sixty additional volumes of the Journal de Pharmacie et de Chemie 
for the library and a Friden Automatic Calculator have been purchased. 
The Rho Chi freshman award to W. I). Shouse and the M. L. Jacobs 
Memorial award to Patsy Upchurch and Charles Blantod were pre- 


sented recently. 


University of Oklahoma.—During Religious Emphasis Week in De- 
cember, the pharmacy students participated in a general way in the uni- 
versity-wide event and also in a special manner in connection with the 
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discussion of religion and business and professional ethics in the ori- 
entation course taught in the college of pharmacy. Among the guest 
lecturers were Dr. J. Clayton Feaver, professor of philosophy of ethics 
and religion wha spoke on the subject, “It is Right to do Right”, and 
Father Joseph Luther of St. Roberts Church, Jones, Oklahoma, who dis- 
cussed “Professional and Business Ethics”. These lectures were fol- 
lowed by a discussion and detailed study of the Code of Ethics of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association..-Nine pharmacy students have 
recently been awarded scholarships by the American Foundaton for 
Pharmaceutical Education and the Oklahoma University Alumni De- 
velopment Fund..-Rho Chi, Lambda Kappa Sigma, women’s professional 
pharmacy sorority, sponsored a pharmaceutical display during the stu- 
dent’s Activity Festival in November. The display was a prescription 
unit used in preparing eye prescriptions, showing drugs frequently used, 
Torsion Balances, pH meter and utensils used in compounding such 
prescriptions. The University Festival, held yearly, is open to all depart- 
ments and colleges when the students are invited to display some part 
of their actvities which may be of general interest to the students and 
faculty of the university.-Thirty-two junior and senior pharmacy stu- 
dents were the guests of the Eli Lilly Company of Indianapolis for an 
inspection tour of the plant in November.—-Dr. Fred R. Hood, Oklahoma 
City cardiologist, who is also a graduate of the college of pharmacy and 
a member of Rho Chi, addressed the local chapter of Rho Chi on the 
“Uses and Abuses of Qunidine and Digitalis” in November. After the 
address, four students were initiated into the Society.Dean Ralph W. 
Clark addressed the Norman Chapter of Sigma Xi in November. He 
emphasized the importance of research teams who discover and test new 
medicinal substances, and their production on a large, low-cost scale, 
pointing out that irresponsible or premature publicity is a real prob- 
lem in medical science.-Prof. Jean Brown addressed members and 
guests of the Oklahoma Hospital Pharmacists’ Association who met 
on the university campus on November 22. Her subject was. “Prescrip- 
tion Accuracy”. She stated that pharmacists should use every possible 
means to attain prescription accuracy by training themselves, as well 
as students, in such a manner that all proceedings including the use of 
approved balances, weights and graduates as well as pharmaceutical 
techniques, becomes as much a part of their routine daily pattern as at- 
taining personal cleanliness. It is not for pharmacists to decide when 
they should be accurate or inaccurate in the compounding of prescrip- 
tions It is the physician's perogative to specify, and his patient to 
receive, the brand of his choice, as qualitative accuracy. 


Oregon State College. Miss Erlinda Argones of the Philippines and 
Herbert Stanton, a graduate of Idaho State College, are new graduate 
students in pharmacy As the result of an intramural football accident 
to a pharmacy student, plans are being considered to have compulsory 
insurance for all students of the college. The most popular plan being 
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considered at present would include the insurance cost in the registra- 
tion fee.—Prof. Fred Grill has been chosen to represent the pharmacy 
faculty on the general faculty council for the next two years. Dean 
Crossen is also a member of the council. Dr. R. S. McCutcheon is the 
pharmacy representative on the graduate council._-Kappa Psi initiated 
eleven new men on December 5. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.-At the scholarship 
award assembly on December 18, thirteen undergraduate and two gradu- 
ate awards were made. The Borden Award went to Arthur B. H. Lee, 
and the Strong Cobb went to William R. Ross.—-Assistant Dean Linwood 
F. Tice represented the college at the mid-winter meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science in St, Louis..-Members 
of the college faculty gave fifteen broadcasts on the WFIL-TV Univer- 
sity of the Air.-Students and their parents who are graduates of the 
college attended a special dinner in honor of those parents on January 
12.—-Founders Day will be formally observed on February 23, the alumni 
association will hold its mid-winter reunion dinner on February 28, and 
on these occasions the college wiil launch its campaign for the enrich- 
ment of its permanent funds. 


University of Pittsburgh.—-The school of pharmacy, as a part of the 
celebration of the university’s diamond jubilee, held the first of a series 
of seminar-workshops in November. The seminar-workshop program 
was the first of a series, open to all pharmacists of the Tri-State area 
to provide professional training after graduation. The series began with 
a consideration of the newer type of ointment bases. Various members 
of the faculty discussed the pharmacology of the newer water absorbing, 
water washable, water soluble ointment bases, their chemistry and their 
pharmaceutical aspects. While these discussions were in progress a 
classroom demonstration was prepared on the extemporaneous prepara- 
tion of some of the newer ointments incorporating the use of the car- 
bowaxes and the tweens. The opportunity was then afforded those in 
attendance to enter a laboratory and actually put to use the processes 
under consideration. Laboratories were prepared and assistance from 
the instructional staff, and a series of problems was arranged to present 
the practical application of these newer products. The problems present- 
ed were: a consideration of the water absorbing properties of three 
commercial bases, two official bases, and one extemporaneous product 
made with carbowaxes and tweens; second, of the water working proper- 
ties; and third, the ability of these bases to take up troublesome ingredi- 
ents used in dermatological practice. In the opinion of the staff the 
definite need for the formation of small informal study groups was met 
in part by this joint seminar-workshop. The seminar portion of the pro 
gram was held to a consideration of the practical aspects of the problem 
in relation to retail pharmacy. The workshop portion, conducted on a 
highly individual, extremely informal level, provided adequate time and 
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instruction for every member participating in the program. The phar- 
macists registered for the program were selected on the basis of their 
prompt replies to the invitation. Sufficient interest was evidenced to 
warrant the re-scheduling of the same workshop in January and again 
at a later date. Registration was purposely held to twenty-five, as a 
larger group would not have been compatible with the type of program 
held.—-The school of pharmacy held an “Open House” for the parents of 
the students on October 28. Displays and demonstrations by the several 
departments were manned by students and members of the faculty. A 
program featuring a kodachrome sound slide film, “Pharmacy at Pitt”, 
was arranged. It was hoped that a sufficient number would come to the 
program to fill the auditorium which holds about 200 persons. The re- 
sponse was so great the program had to be presented twice. Some parents 
traveled more than 100 miles to attend. The parents wanted to see every 
exhibit and learn of the kind of instruction their sons and daughters were 
receiving. The faculty was so encouraged by the interest shown that plans 
are already being made to make the “Open House” an annual affair._-Dean 
Edward C. Reif has been appointed a lecturer in therapeutics on the facul- 
ty of the University of Pittsburg School of Medicine.—During the summer, 
Dean Reif attended, as an observer, a work simplification conference 
for nursing, at Storrs, Connecticut, which was sponsored by the school of 
nursing of the University of Pittsburgh and the school of business ad- 
ministration of the University of Connecticut.-Dr. Edward P. Claus has 
been appointed chairman of the Plant Science Seminar’s Committee on 
Integration of the Plant Science Seminar activities with the 1953 Teach- 
ers Seminar, sponsored by the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy.—Dr. Joseph P. Buckley has been appointed as assistant pro- 
fessor of pharmacology. Dr. Buckley did his undergraduate work at the 
University of Connecticut and his work for the doctorate at Purdue. In 
World War II he was a navigator in the 8th United States Air Force. 

Dr. Robert W. Sager has been advanced to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor of pharmacy August C. Danti, George B. Hook, Joseph D. Me- 
Evilla, James C. Newcomb, and Paul J. Wurdack, all of whom have the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees have been appointed instructors in the 
school. Ethel C. Richards, B.S., University of Colorado and M.S., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been appointed as a full-time lecturer.—-Wil- 
liam Blackstein, B.S., 1950, has been appointed as a graduate student 
assistant in the department of pharmacy.—-While attending the Centen- 
nial Convention in Philadelphia, faculty representatives had the oppor- 
tunity on several occasions to present the sound film “Pharmacy at 
Pitt’ to the deans of other colleges as well as to teachers and pharma 
cists. It has as its objective the presentation of the development of a 
pharmacy school curriculum. Wherever it has been shown, it has been 


well receiv ed 


Purdue University..-Donald W. Harding, who has been in Germany 
since July 1950, has returned to the States and on February 1 he will 
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resume his activities as assistant professor of pharmacy and director of 
the Pharmacy Extension Services.—Dr. Egil Ramstad attended a ten day 
intensive course in the application of radioactive isotopes to biological 
problems at the Oak Ridge Laboratories in Tennessee during November. 
—Dean Glenn L. Jenkins attended the dedication of the new research 
laboratory building of Lever Brothers in New York City on November 
18.—Dr. G. E. Cwalina served as moderator for one of the six groups of 
high school principals who were on the campus for the Freshman Prin- 
cipals’ Conference on November 19. A total of 120 principals attended 
the event.—-Dr. H. George DeKay was in charge of an exhibit as chair- 
man of the Professional Relations Committee of the Indiana Pharma- 
ceutical Association at a meeting of the Indiana Medical Association in 
Indianapolis on October 27-29._-The Hospital Pharmacy class under the 
leadership of Dr. Glen J. Sperandia visited the LaRue Carter Hospital, 
the Allan Beck Pharmacy, and the Veterans’ Hospital in Indianapolis on 
November 21, in order to give the students first hand information on the 
actual operation of a hospital pharmacy.—-The 1952 Borden Award, con- 
sisting of a cash prize of $300, a certificate, and inscription of the win- 
ner’s name on a brass plaque, was won by James Hart Hendrick as the 
student who attained the greatest proficiency during the first three 
years of his scholastic work. 

Rutgers University.-Dr. Blake Putney joined the staff on October 15, 
after having completed his graduate studies at the University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Putney obtained the Bachelor’s degree in the School of Phar- 
macy of the Medical College of Virginia in 1947 after his studies had been 
interrupted by three years of service in the armed forces.—-At the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Electrochemical Society in Montreal, Dr. Clarence 
Discher read the second of his series of papers, “Some Properties of Tin 
II Sulphate Solution and Their Role in Electro-deposition of Tin’’.—-Dr. 
Maurice Bender and a number of students and pharmacists attended a 
series of lectures on “Radiological and Chemical Warfare” given at the 
college by the Newark Civil Defense Council, Emergency Medical Serv- 
ice Division.—-In preparation for the Second Annual Rutgers Pharmaceu- 
tical Conference, Prof. Louis Kazin met recently with the Conference 
Planning Committee which now includes over 100 leading members of 
the pharmaceutical profession throughout the country. The United States 
government was represented by high ranking officials of the Veterans 
Administration, the Army, the Navy, and the Public Health Service. 
Recent guest speakers at the college were Mr. David Stiles, director of 
market development of the Abbott Laboratories who discussed the Abbott 
Prescription Survey: Mr. William H. Bayless of the department of 
clinical research of Hoffman La Roche who addressed the Rho Chi So- 
ciety on “The Present Status of Anti-Tubercular Drugs”; and Dr. Maria 
Selvan Ayagam of the Hackensack Hospital who discussed medicine and 


pharmacy as they exist in India. 
School of Pharmacy, Medical College of South Carolina.-Dr. J. 
Hampton Hock was elected secretary of the Plant Science Seminar at 
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the Philadelphia meeting.-Arthur J. Guida, instructor in pharmacy, 
completed the requirements for the master’s degree during the summer 
at the University of Kansas.—The school of pharmacy is planning on 
soon occupying its new quarters which are now all but completed. The 
building is modern in every respect, well lighted and air conditioned. 


Southern College of Pharmacy, Inc.—-The alumni hold two regular 
meetings annually, one in June during commencement week and the 
other in October to celebrate Founders’ Day. This year Founders’ Day 
was celebrated with a banqeut on October 17, to honor Dean and Mrs. 
Melvin Chambers. Dr. Woodrow R. Byrum, Director of Howard College, 
Birmingham, Division of Pharmacy, who was a classmate of Dean Cham- 
bers at Ohio State University, was the guest speaker His subject was 
“A Century of Organized Pharmacy”.—-Members of the junior and senior 
classes with their wives, visited the plants of Parke, Davis and Com- 
pany and Eli Lilly and Company in November.—The Atlanta Drug and 
Chemical Club is presenting the college with a sizable gift of money 
for the purpose of establishing the “Fred J. Lewis Memorial Collection 
of Audio Visual Aids”. Mr. Lewis who passed away on August 21, was a 
member of the Club and secretary-treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
of the college.-A campaign to raise a $400,000 endowment fund for 
the expansion’ of the college was officially launched with a banquet at 
the Atlanta Biltimore Hotel, October 28. Mr. Reese Inge, Division 
Manager of the Atlanta Division of E. R. Squibb and Company, was 
master of ceremonies. The dinner was attended by members of the 
Board of Trustees, faculty, retail druggists, members of wholesale drug 
houses, and other prominent members of the drug industry. Mr. M. T. 
Anderson, president of the Board of Trustees, announced that one-fourth 
of this sum had already been collected It is hoped that the final goal 
wi'l be reached within the next three years 


St. John’s University...On October 7, the entire student body cele- 
brated the Centennial Anniversary of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation by presenting an afternoon program in the gymnasium In 
the evening the students attended the nationwide program sponsored by 
the New York Branch of the Association at Hunter College.—-Three new 
members with the doctorate have been added to the faculty. They are: 
Dr. Andrew Bartilucci as head of the department of pharmacy and as 
sistant to the Dean: Dr. Liance L. Wang in pharmacy; and Dr. Robert 
L. Bogner as associate professor of pharmacology Seven other new 
instructors have been assigned to various departments. Father Kuhn is 
the newly appointed spiritual adviser.—Mr. A. W. LaVia, class of 1941, 
an associate in research in pharmaceutical development at the E. R. 
Squibb & Sons plant, New Brunswick, New Jersey, has been elected 


president of the alumni association. 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy. Fifty-one graduates received the 
B.S. in Pharmacy and the B.S. in Industrial Pharmacy at the Octobe 
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commencement.—-The fall semester had an enrollment of 255 undergrad- 
uate and 7 graduate students. Ten percent were ex-service men and ten 
percent were women. There were representatives fiom Thailand, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Iran, India, Pakistan, and France._-The biology depart- 
ment has a new Tiselins Electrophoresis apparatus, a gift of Mr. C. J. 
Cloughly of the St. Louis Drug Company, for use by Dr. Frank L. Mercer 
and Taylor Lindhorst in virus research projects,-Dr. Arthur G. Zupko 
has received a grant from the Schering Coporation for a study of the 
effectiveness of Prantal upon hyperhydrosis.— Dr. Zupko was on the pro- 
gram of the Third Annual Postgraduate Course of the St. Louis Academy 
of General Practice in October.—_-The faculty attended the annual con- 
vention of the American Association for the Advancement of Science in 
December.—-Prof. Charles C. Rabe spoke before the national sales con- 
vention of the Schenley Laboratories of Cincinnati in October, and the 
Hospital Pharmacists of Greater St. Louis in November. The American 
Animal Health Pharmaceutical Association held its quarterly meeting at 
the college on October 24.--The senior class visited the Upjohn plant 
during the first week of November.—-Mr. Ben Briesedieck, a 1911 graduate 
and former trustee of the college passed away on October 10, 1952. 


University of Tennessee. Fifty-one students were eraduated on 
December 15, 1952, with the bachelor’s degree——Clinton B. Nash, °590, 
received the master’s degree with pharmacology as a major at the De- 
cember commencement. He will continue his work for the doctorate 
in pharmacology in the School of Biological Sciences.-Four students 
applied for admission to the new graduate program leading to the degree 
of Master of Science in Hospital Pharmacy which began in January. 


University of Texas... Dr. W. R. Lloyd has been appointed assistant 
to Dean Henry M. Burlage and will assume certain duties so as to re- 
lieve the Dean for more time for public relation activities on behalf 
of the college.—Instructor in pharmacognosy, Mr. S. P. Yotive, spoke 
before two high school classes of seniors in sociology, recently, on the 
sociological aspects of narcotics and barbiturates. Dr. C. C. Albers ad- 
dressed the student body of Texas Southern University at Houston dur 
ing National Pharmacy Week on the contribution of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation to the advancement of the profession of pharmacy Dr. George 
Urdang of the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy addressed 
the pharmacy students during the refresher courses on “A Comparison 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association with the British Pharma 
ceutical Society”. The address was sponsored by the Longhorn Phar- 
maceutical Association.. Six new members were initiated into Rho Chi 
at the first fall meeting.-Rho Chi has awarded copies of the United 
States Dispensatory to two freshmen on the basis of scholastic achieve- 


ment.--Sixteen new members have been initiated by Kappa Psi.--The 
Clayton Foundation has made a grant of $20,000 jointly to the Phar- 
maceutical Foundation and the Biochemical Institute to continue studies 
on poisonous plants._-Sixty-seven persons attended the first annual re- 
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fresher courseconducted over a two-day period. Plans are being laid 
for a second one in 1953.--Formal dedication of the new pharmacy 
building took place on November 1. The chief speakers and their sub- 
jects were Dr. George Urdang, “Pharmacy’s Place in Society”; Dr 
George Beal, “Pharmacy’s Place in Scientific Development”; Dr. Austin 
Smith, “Pharmacy’s Place in the Family of the Healing Professions and 
in Public Health”. After the addresses Mr. Shine Philips of the class 
of 1913 presented, on behalf of a group of fermer students, a portrait 
of Dr. R. R. D. Cline, who for twenty-nine years was professor of phar- 
macy and director of the course in pharmacy while it was a part of 
the Medical Branch of the University located in Galveston.-The por- 
trait was unveiled at the appropriate time by the youngest grandson 
of Dr. Cline, Raoul Rene Mann of Houston. He was accompaniel by his 
mother, Mrs. C. P. Mann, the only child of Dr, Cline, and her husband, 
C. P. Mann. The older son, C. P. Mann, Jr... was present as well as the 


Wives of the two sons, all from Houston 


University of Utah..-Many improvements were made during the 
summer. Space for the graduate research section was enlarged by the 
addition of a large animal room, air conditioned and of sufficient size to 
house all experimental animals for both undergraduate and graduate 
work. The room is equipped with facilities for storing food and the 
easy and sanitary cleaning of cages. Opening into the pharmacognosy 
laboratory is a glassed in plant propagation laboratory for experimental 
work and the cultivation of medicinal plants.—Donald O. Schiffman, 
a 1952 graduate, will continue studies in pharmacology here, and David 
H. Tedeschi, B.S.. from Rutgers University, has registered toward the 
doctorate in pharmacology.-To replace Dr. Jack E. Orr, who went to 
Montana State University as dean of the college of pharmacy last July, 
Mr. LeRoy J. Anderson was given an interim appointment as assistant 
professor of pharmaceutical chemistry. Mr. Anderson was born in 
Alberta, Canada; he became an American citizen on serving with the 
armed forces of the United States during World War Il He majored 
in pharmaceutical chemistry at Brigham Young University for three 
vears, then he transferred to Idaho State College where he took the 
B.S. degree in Pharmacy in 1949. The same year he began graduate 
work at the University of Utah, also majoring in pharmaceutical chem- 
istry. at the same time serving as a teaching fellow in the subject 
At the time of his appointment to the staff, Mr. Anderson had com- 
pleted all the academic requirements for the doctorate in his major 
field, lacking only the completion of his dissertation to enter into can- 
didacy for that degree._-Dr. Robert P. Fischelis spoke to the student 
body when he was in Salt Lake City in October making preparations 
for the 1953 meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association.—-_Mr 
J. B. Heinz, local pharmacist and president of the American College of 
Apothecaries, spoke recently to the students meeting to launch a mem- 
bership drive for the student branch. He called the students attention 
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to their opportunities and their ability to greater accomplishment which 
is made possible through a well trained faculty.—-Dean L. David Hiner 
has been elected chairman of the University Athletic Board-A year 
ago the wives of the pharmacy students organized an auxiliary to the 
local student branch. They felt that such an organization would enable 
them to become better acquainted and would create an interest among 
them in the College of Pharmacy, and through special programs and 
speakers they might better understand the problems of pharmacy. A 
year of activity has proved the objectives they had in mind are being 
attained, 


Medical College of Virginia._-The school of pharmacy has an enroll- 
ment of 232, the largest in its history.—-Dean R. B. Smith, Jr., attended 
the recent N.A.R.D. convention in St. Louis.-Drs. Weaver, Boenigk, and 
Neuroth have been attending Career Days and College Days at the vari- 
ous high schools in Virginia.—Prof. Pitts, in his capacity as director of 
the Medical Service Corps Unit in the Richmond Military District, re- 
cently attended the Medical Field Service School at San Antonio, Texas. 
—-A program of study leading to the master’s degree in hospital pharmacy 
has been approved by the Committee on Graduate Study.—Mr. Garnett 
Vaugn, production manager for the A. H. Robins Company, spoke on the 
development and completion of an idea for a new pharmaceutical product 
on December 10 under the sponsorship of Rho Chi—-Rev. W. W. Hasty, 
on December 12, addressed the student body on the subject “A Series 
of Coincidences or a Plan of God”. } 


State College of Washington Richard J. Hampton, instructor ih 
pharmacy, has been awarded a Fellowship in Pharmacy-Business Admin- 
istration by the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 
Also, Foundation Fellowships were awarded to Gail Stapleton and Law- 
rence E. Gale, two graduate students and four undergraduate scholar- 
ships have been granted by the Foundation. Nineteen other scholar- 
ships and prizes, totaling $1,080 were announced on November 15.—-Drs 
Paul M. Scott and E. Roy Hammerlund have been allocated funds under 
State Initiative 171 for carrying out research in the biological and 
medical fields.-On November 11, Dean Bang attended a meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Washington State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion in Seattle.-Dr. V. N. Bhatia has joined the staff as assistant pro- 
fessor of pharmacy. He received the master’s and the doctorate at the 
State University of lowa. He and Mrs. Bhatia recently returned from 
Bombay, India, where he was head of the Pharmaceutical Division of 
Cipla, Ltd. 


University of Washington.._Mrs. Gertrude Rubenstein, who died re- 
cently, bequeathed $400,000 to the college of pharmacy as a memorial 
to her husband, Louis Rubenstein who was a pioneer professional phar- 
macist of Seattle. The will stipulated that the college establish and 
operate a professional pharmacy for the training of its students and 
that money also be made available for both undergrduate and graduate 
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scholarships. Mr. Rubenstein established the Rubenstein Pharmacy in 
the Cobb Building many years ago. It became one of the outstanding 
professional pharmacies in the city and has been operated since his death 
twenty years ago by Mrs. Rubenstein. She directed that the store be 
sold and the money coming from the sale be added to the estate. 
Mrs. Thelma Batchelor, secretary to the Dean, has established the pleas- 
ant and friendly custom of celebrating faculty birthdays with a monthly 
cake and coffee party in the state laboratory. Any one who has had a 
birthday in the current month is an honored guest.._-On November 21, 
the faculties of the University of Washington College of Pharmacy and 
the Washington State College School of Pharmacy met in Ellensburg, 
which is approximately half-way between Seattle and Pullman, for a 
joint discussion of mutual problems. This, it is hoped, is but the first 
of a series of meetings designed to develop a unified approach to 
academic pharmacy in the state..-Krishna Varna has been elected to 
full membership in Sigma Xi.—Dr. Heber W. Youngken, Jr., has been 
appointed a member of the University Senate.-Lambda Kappa Sigma 
recently conducted its annual sale of laboratory jackets and aprons. A 
feature of the sale were two excellent window displays of the apparel 
put in the Demonstration Pharmacy by the members. 


Wayne University..-The Detroit Department of Health has appointed 
Dean Roland T. Lakey co-chairman of the Health Formulary Committee 
for the Detroit Receiving Hospital and its branches. He has also been 
named to serve on a committee of the Detroit Historical Commission. 
His specific charge is to arrange for a display to show the contribution 
of pharmacy and chemistry to industrial medicine.—Prof. Ralph J. 
Hill has been elected as president of the Michigan Academy of Phar- 
macy for 1952-53. His term of service began in September.--Dr. Fred- 
erick Waterman who has been teaching the courses in pharmacology is 
on leave and his work is being carried on by Dr. Constantine M. Glaf- 
kides..-Dr. Harold E. Bailey has been made a member of the Research 
Committee of the graduate school._-The guest speaker at an open meet- 
ing of the Rho Pi Phi fraternity in October, was Mr. John Lora of the 
Antibiotic Research Division of Parke, Davis and Company. Gerald 
Hietala received the fraternity’s scholarship for outstanding scholastic 
achievement in his freshman year. 


University of Wisconsin...The Wisconsin Pharmacists Institute 
in October brought to the campus 113 pharmacists for a short course 
centering about the topic of prescription accessories. The professional 
workshop a half day of laboratory work—-was devoted to the prepara- 
tion of sterile ophthalmic and otic solutions in the prescription depart- 
ment. The “Steri-Rx-Chambers,” invented for this purpose by Dr. Louis 
W. Busse and associates at the school, was used by participants. The 
device will be made available to pharmacists of the state through the 
Extensions Services in Pharmacy.—A one-day conference for pharmacists 
at the Racine Extension Center in November offered a condensed version 
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of the Wisconsin Pharmacists Institute presented previously on the 
Madison campus. It is expected that such conferences also will be held 
at other University extension centers in the state--The 1952 Kremers 
Memorial Lecture, sponsored by the Rho Chi chapter, was given in De- 
cember by Dr. Ernest Guenther, author of “The Essential Oils” and tech- 
nical director of Fritzsche Brothers.—__Plans have been completed by the 
state architect for a $400,000 addition to the Chemistry Building that 
will enlarge the quarters of the School of Pharmacy._-New equipment 
includes a Cary spectrophotometer costing about $9,000.--Work has been 
started to develop an alumni association among pharmacists.— Drs. Dale 
E. Wurster and John Steinhaus have been promoted to the rank of as- 
sociate professor. Dr. Glenn Sonnedecker has been appointed, as assist- 
ant professor, to succeed Dr. Urdang in the chair for the history of 
pharmacy. Dr. Melvin W. Green received a year's leave of absence to 
serve as director of educational relations for the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education. Dr. John Neptune received a temporary ap- 
pointment to assume Dr. Green's teaching duties..-Dr. Lloyd M. Parks 
was awarded the 1952 Ebert Prize. Dr. George Urdang, professor emet- 
itus, participated in the dedication of the new pharmacy building at the 
University of Texas on November 1, and also gave an all-campus lec- 
ture there.--A year-and-a-half of investigation by William S. Apple, in- 
structor anl coordinator of Extension Services in Pharmacy, has result- 
ed in a monograph on “Prescription Pricing,” published as No. 3, Vol. 3 
of the Wisconsin Commerce Reports. The study reviews previous pre- 
scription pricing methods, reports a survey of current pricing practices, 
and presents an improved method of prescription pricing. The monograph 


is suitable for instructional purposes. 


University of Wyoming. -Dean David W. O'Day, as a part of the 
pharmacy week progiam, spoke over a Laramie network on the sub- 
ject “The Fami'vy Pharmacist.” —Two new chemistry instructors are Amel 
L. Bresson who has the master’s degree from the State University of 
lowa and John E. Douglas who hold the same degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago.-Dr. Fred C. Freytag has received a grant of $2500 
from the Fraternal Order of Eagles for cancer 1esearch.—Dr. Sara J. 
Rhodes has received a $1300 grant from the Research Corporation of 
America for continuation of her work on “The Mechanism of the para- 
Claisen Rearrangement.”—-Dr. Harry M. Smith of the department of 
zoology has returned to teaching duties after having spent a year in 
Burma as a research scholar under the Fullbright Act collecting speci- 
mens of wild life. The collection has been given to the Smithsonian 
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to 
from sixtl 
tev re 


lournal hese 


were not mdicated m the origin nantitseript 
supplied the leditor for publication 
age 338. paragraph line 2. change “two to read three 
Same paragraph, line 3, insert after the word “of” .Trtich 
dealing wath teachers conferences and 
in the same line after the word “sections” insert / cot 
\t the end of the same paragraph after the word “college 


Msert the sentence 


he third amendment provides for the revision of Section 


\ Il of Article | of the By 


Laws to eliminate the necessity 


for reporting addresses of recipients of degrees and chang 


ng the date for reporting admissions to correspon | 
that required for reporting degrees conferred 
Page 343, paragraph 4. line 3, change 

Dental Education” to read philosophy of den 


“Philosopiin 


vith 


of 


fal education 


he 
ic tiv 
Incoming 

|_| 
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Page 544, paragraph 1, tine &, after “-mittee” replace pet 


iod with comma and change “The” to read tle. 


After the fifth paragraph on page 346 ending with words 
“reading list” insert the following 4 paragraphs: 


We now have the most extensive and carefully pre 
pared statement that has ever been mace concerning The 
Pharmaceutical Curriculum. \We are justified in claiming 
a goodly share of the credit for this work, to which many 
of our members have made substantial contributions 
lhe report is being submitted to the schools and colleges 
of pharmacy, not as an answer te all our curriculum pro} 
lems, but rather as a dependable guide to the facu'ties as 
they go about developing and improving their programs 


of pharmaceutical education. It merits close study, | le 


lieve by each faculty, both individually and collectively 

1 would suggest that each school and college examine 
its own philosophy, objectives, courses and curriculum im 
the light of the ideas stated in the report. .\ critical ex 
amination of this nature is sure to be a most profitable 
educational exercise. Such an examination might well be 
led by the faculty committee on curriculum or it might take 
the form of a series of faculty seminars on pharmaceutical 


education. [ recommen: that the committee on curricu 


lum obtain a statement from each member school and 
college as to what use its faculty is making of the report 
These statements should be obtained near the end of the 
present academic vear and showd be summarized and 


presented in a report to this Association 


| also recommend that this Association. at its next 


annual meeting, devote time to a discussion of various 


phases and aspects of the report The teachers confet 
ences nught perhaps consider in some detail the chapters 
relating to their respective fields 

We must not lay this report aside until we have con 
sidered it fully and obtained from it ail the benefit it 


may have to offer 


(on same page after the sub-titlh “Communications 


| 
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Relations with Organizations in harmacy” insert the follow 
ing paragraph: 


Although it is recognized that our primary objectives 
deal specifically with pharmaceutical education, we must 
not confine ourselves to the “ivory tower” and overlook 
the fact that the attainment of sound educational objec 
tives in pharmaceutical education may be seriously retarded 
and jeopardized by influences and forces outside out 
educational institutions. Foremost, it should be apprect- 
ated that pharmacy’s public and intra-professional relations 
may have a great influence on the number and quality of 
students applying for admission to our schools and colleges 


(On page S48, paragraph 4, line &, change “interest” to 


read interests. 


“It is a crime today if the public is not kept informed on health 
matters. The public expects to be kept informed and it places responsi 
bility for keeping it informed directly with professional and lay health 
leaders. Because of the nation’s increasing health needs, it is absolutely 
essential that citizens understand not only the enormous advances we 
have made in medical science, but also the vast system of health services 
and facilities -especially the methods of payment for medical care. Our 
tuture development and perfection of these services are going to require 
the full support of the public, and the only way we can get that support 
is by keeping the people informed, not with weasel words or glowing 
generalities, but with thorough and accurate facts We can no more 
risk ignorance on health matters among our people than we can risk the 
hazards of disease itsell Public enlightenment is the key to individual 
and community health, and I'm convinced that if Americans have the 
facts, they will act wisely in their own behalf.”—-Kenneth Williamson 
vice-president and executive secretary of Health Information Foundation 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


PATRICK HENRY COSTELLO* 


Patrick Henry Costello: 

The committee of past presidents of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, empowered with the responsibility of designating the person 
who has made the greatest contributions to American Pharmacy during 
the past vear or whose contributions during a series of years have cul- 
minated to the same significant degree, selected you, Patrick Henry 
Costello of Chicago, Illinois, as 1952 Remington Medalist. 

In conferring this honor upon you, the Committee gives recognition 
to a lifetime of devotion to your profession. You graduated from the 
School of Pharmacy of North Dakota Agricultural College and shortly 
thereafter served in the Army Medical Corps during World War I. You 
then entered retail pharmacy in Cooperstown, North Dakota. Your in- 
terest in civic affairs and your ability as an administrator were soon 
recognized and resulted in your election as Mayor of that city for four 
years. You also served as President of the North Dakota Pharmaceutical 
Association, of the American Pharmaceutical Association, of the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy, of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education and as a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the United States Pharmacopoeial Convention. 

More specifically however, this distinction comes to you in recogni- 
tion and appreciation of your services as Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy and as Secretary of the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education. You have coordinated the work for the sep- 
arate boards of pharmacy of the different states and of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico and Alaska to insure high and uniform standards of 
licensure and of reciprocity procedures. You also are chief administrator 
of a program to evaluate the quality of instruction in the nation’s schools 
of pharmacy and are exerting a tremendous influence in the direction 
of better pharmaceutical education. 

These attributes and accomplishments are expressed in the follow 
ing citation: 

Patrick Henry Costello: 

Pharmacist, skilled and capable administrator who has dedicated 
his life with singleness of purpose and rare devotion to his profession. 
A man who has always carried on his activities with self-effacing, effi- 
ciency, with driving persistency and with extreme modesty and who has 


*Remarks by Dr. Huge H. Schaefer on the occasion of the presentation of the Ren 
ington medal to Patrick Henry Costello December 2. 
These attributes and accomplishments are expressed in the follow 
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reached a position of constructive leadership through qualities of fair- 
ness, thoughtful consideration, courage, unselfishness and a complete 
understanding of the problems of our profession. 

On behalf of the Committee on Award and of the New York Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, I herewith confer the 
1952 Remington Medal along with its tradition of significance upon you. 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Plant Science 
Seminar 


The 29th annual meeting of the Plant Science Seminar was held in 
Philadelphia from August 12th through August 16th at the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Pharmacy and the Philadelphia College of Parmacy 
and Science. The eighty-four registrants represented twenty-three United 
States and two Canadian colleges of pharmacy, seven pharmeceutical 
firms, and both Canadian and U. S. government agencies. Students 
from Egypt and Thailand added an international flavor to the meetings 
which combined scientific reports, laboratory exercises and demonstra- 
tions, a symposium on teaching the laboratory course in pharmacognosy, 
trips to research institutions, botanizing excursions, and friendly social 
events for which the Plant Science Seminar is noted. 

The demonstrations of drug action on isolated and intact animal 
tissues conducted by Drs. Livingston and Mann of Temple and the in- 
struction on identification of allergenic pollen grains and mold spores 
by Dr. Claus of Pittsburgh were outstanding. 

A symposium on “Teaching the Pharmacognosy Laboratory Course” 
presented by a panel consisting of Drs. Dunn of Philadelphia, Hoch of 
Charleston, Mercer of St. Louis and moderated by Dr. Quimby of Boston 
was of special interest to the teachers who comprise a large percentage 
of the membership. 

The trip to Bowman's Hill State Park near Washington's Crossing, 
Pennsylvania was a delightful picnic at a wild flower preserve. The 
journey to Wyeth’'s antibiotic plant, to several mushroom culture firms, 
to the Star Rose Gardens, and to Longwood Gardens gave a broad sweep 
of first-hand information from special methods in penicillin production to 


landscaped vistas. 
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Scientific reports presented by Seminar members and invited guests 
ranged from “trends in teaching pharmacognosy” through the biochem- 
isty of sera, vitamins, hormones, and chlorophyll to “screening wild 
plants” and “soil structure”. 

At the annual dinner Mr. C. N. W. Cumming of the Carworth Farms, 
Inc., spoke on his “Adventures in Mammalian Biology”, dealing with the 
establishment of genetically pure breeds of laboratory animals. 

The work of committees on histological terminology and audio- 
visual aids were presented to the Seminar in business sessions. The 
continued efforts of the Seminar to improve teaching in pharmacognosy 
achieved the point of a special committee to cooperate with the A.A.C.P. 
in arranging for a Seminar of Teachers of Pharmacognosy in 1953. Dr. 
E. P. Claus was designated Chairman of this committee. 

Officers elected to serve during 1952-1953 are: Chairman—Carl H. 
Johnson, University of Florida; 1st Vice-Chairman, J. Russell Anderson, 
Parke, Davis and Company; 2nd Vice-Chairman, Raymond W. Vander- 
Wyk; Massachusetts College of Pharmacy; Secretary-Treasurer, J. 
Hampton Hoch, Medical College of South Carolina. 

Members of the Executive Committee are: James C. Munch, Strong, 
Cobb Company; Heber W. Youngken, Jr., University of Washington; 
Chairman Johnson and Secretary-Treasurer Hoch. 

The Colleges of Pharmacy represented were: Columbia, Duquesne, 
Howard, Purdue, Temple, Texas Southern, Wayne, and Western Reserve 
Universities; the Universities of Florida, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Montana, Pittsburgh, Wisconsin, Washington, and Wyoming; 
and Massachusetts, Philadelphia, Rhode Island, and St. Louis Colleges of 
Pharmacy, and the Medical College of South Carolina. 


J. Hampton Hocu, Seeretary 


New Books 


The Pharmaceutical Curriculum by Lloyd E. Blauch, Ph.D., Associate 
Chief for Education in the Health Professions, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and George L. Webster, Professor of Chemistry, 
College of Pharmacy, University of Illinois. 1952. 257 pages. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. Price $2. 

This monumental report was prepared by the authors for the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. The objectives of the report and the uses to be made of it are 
discussed in this number of the Journal by Dr. Biauch under the title, “The 


Report of the Pharmaceutical Curriculum” and the significance and im- 
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portance of the report is stressed by President Troy C. Daniels in the 
President’s Page. This report deals with the most important problem 
before pharmaceutical educators of our time. The Editor will appreciate 
comments on the report for publication in future issues of the Journal. 


Applied Physiology b, Samson Wright, M.D., F.R.C.P., John Astor 
Professor of Physiology, University of London, Middlesex Hospital Med- 
ical School, with the collaboration of Montague Maeizls, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Professor of Clinical Pathology, University of London, University College 
Hospital Medical School and John B. Jepson, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil., A.R.LG., 
Senior Lecturer in Biochemistry, Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 
1952. Ninth Edition. 1190 pages. With 200 new figures, making a total 
of 688 illustrations and three new colour plates. Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Price $9.00. 


In the first edition of the text the author stated his aim was to 
present clearly and concisely how the various functions of the body are 
performed. He laid emphasis on and devoted particular attention to 
those functions which are commonly deranged in disease. In writing he 
held in view Dr. Holdane’s dietum, that the aim of physiology is to con- 
sider how the internal environment of the body is kept constant in spite 
of continual alterations in the external environment. The Ninth Edition is 
virtually a new book. More than half has been rewritten and all has been 
carefully revised and the subject matter has been radically rearranged. 
The opening chapter deals with the “Regulation of the Internal Environ- 
ment.” In selecting material for discussion the author has kept in mind the 
needs of both undergraduate and graduate students, including those pre- 
paring for higher examinations who wish to keep in touch with develop- 
ments in both pure and applied physiology. The author says he has pre- 
sented the subject matter in considerable detail because the details are 
needed for a proper understanding of the workings of the body in health 
and disease and are often of great practical important in the care of pa- 
tients. To this statement the reviewer subscribes most heartily, for he has 
found that students have an aversion for anything set in fine print in a 
text when as a matter of fact the fine print gives the key for the under- 
standing of the subject under consideration. Whether used as a class room 
text or not, the book should find a place in every library and in the 
hands of everyone having physiological interests. The publishers are 
to be commended for the quality of the book.—R.A.L. 


Soil Microbiology by Selman A. Waksman, Professor of Microbiology, 
Rutgers University. 1952. 356 pages. 77 tables. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc. Price $6. 


The soil is not a mass of dead material resulting from the disin- 
tegration of rocks by physical and chemical weathering. The soil is 
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teeming with life. That life ranges from the submicroscopic viruses and 
phages through the microscopic bacteria, actinomycetes, fungi, algae and 
protozoa to the lower animal forms, the worms, insects, and rotifers, many 
of which are visible to the unaided eye. The author states the purpose 
of the book is to survey the nature and the abundance of microorganisms 
in the soil, to review the important role that they play in soil processes, 
and, so far as possible, to show the relation between them and soil 
fertility, including plant nutrition and crop production. The first chapter 
of the text gives a delightfully presented resumé of the history of the 
development of soil microbiology. This is followed by chapters dealing 
with such subjects as the microbiological population of the soil as a 
whole and methods of its study, the decomposition of plant and animal 
residues in soils and composts, nitrate formation and reduction, nitrogen 
fixation, transformation of minerai substances in the soil by micro- 
organisms, disease producing organisms in the soil and their control, 
different kinds of manures, and recent developments in microbiology and 
suggestions of likely paths for future study. A selected bibliography fol- 
lows each chapter. The book is an outstanding text by one of America’s 
most distinguished authors, investigators and teachers in the field of 
microbiology and soil fertility.—R.A.L. 


The Common and Systematic Nomenclature of the Simpler Organic 
Compounds by Fred Semeniuk, Ph.D.. Professor of Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry, School of Pharmacy, University of North Carolina. 1952. 55 pages. 
North Carolina Pharmaceutical Research Foundation, Chapel Hill. Price 
$1.25. 


The author states that a very important but often neglected phase 
of the learning of the fundamentals of organic chemistry by beginning 
students is the organized study of the names of compounds, radicals, etc. 
The greater the attained ability of a student to recognize compounds 
by name or names, and in the other direction to reproduce formulas 
from names, the better is his Over all understanding of the field of or- 
ganic chemistry. These opinions are based upon both the theory and 
the experience that there is much to justify any amount of teaching 
time devoted to producing careful nomenclature habits to be practiced 
from the beginning. In writing the text the author has in mind: (1) 
to present in simple form the fundamental recommendations of the In- 
ternational Union of Chemistry system of nomenclature of compounds 
and radicals; (2) to illustrate in tabular form, with molecular and 
skeletal structural formula examples, the common (trivial or of popular 
acceptable usage) and systematic (I.V.C.—recommended) names of the 
early members of the various homologous and other classified series; 
(3) from the examples selected to have provided clues whereby, by 
analogy, (a) later members of anyone series may be named, and/or (b) 
corresponding members of another series may be used.—R.A.L. 
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Marriages 


Mr. Henry Weitheimer, instructor in pharmacy, University of Texas 
and Miss Sharla Ruth Aaron, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leon Schaeffer 
Aaron of Dallas, Texas, on September 7, 1952 in Dallas. 

Dr. Elmer Michael Plein, University of Washington and Miss Ellen 
Joy Bickmore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Tarry Bickmore of 
Preston, Idaho, at Preston on August 30, 1952. 

Mr. Louis C. Schroeter, instructor in pharmacy, St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy and Miss Julann Griffin, daughter of Mrs. John A. Griffin of 
East St. Louis, Illinois, on June 7, 1952 in St. Joseph's Church in East 
St. Louis. 

Miss Jeri McGlothlin, University of Texas, and Mr. Kenneth Brooks 
of Luling, Texas, on Thanksgiving Day 1952, at Luling. 

Mr. Marvin H. Malone and Miss Shirley Canes, the University of 
Nebraska, on December 21, 1952. 


NEW IN THE FAMILY 

Alene Venn Haskell.—Born July 26, 1952, daughter and second child 
of Prof. and Mrs. A. E. Haskell, University of Florida. 

William Rust Norris..-Born August 23, 1952, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Norris, grandson of Prof. and Mrs. W. R. Neville, University 
of Texas. 

Earnest Frederick Kelley..-Born June 5, 1952, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gene Kelley, first grandson of Dean and Mrs. Hugo H. Schaefer, Brook- 
Ivn College of Pharmacy. 

Barrie Alan Sosinsky.—Born August 27, 1952, first child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Sosinsky, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

Nancy Ellen Greenberg.._Born September 15, 1952, first child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Greenberg, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 

Timothy Dale Peterson.—_Born July 5, 1952, son of Dr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Peterson, University of Kansas. 

Martha Ann Chambers.—-Born December 5, 1952, daughter of Dean 
and Mrs. Melvin Chambers, Southern College of Pharmacy, Inc. 

Martha Jane Hampton.—-Born October 13, 1952, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Hampton, State College of Washington. 

Becky Margaret Long.--Born November 3, 1952, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Long, University of Wyoming. 

William Mark Rodman.—-Born December 7, 1952, fourth son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Morton J. Rodman, Rutgers University. 

Richard Louis Bingenheimer.__Born November 20, 1952, fourth son 
of Prof. and Mrs. L. E. Bingenheimer, St. Louis College of Pharmacy. 

J. Peter Zimmer.—Born November 25, 1952, son and first born of 
Prof and Mrs. Arthur J. Zimmer, St. Louis College of Pharmacy 

Pamela Ann Miya.—Born November 20), 1952, daughter and first born 
of Dr. and Mrs. Tom Miya, Purdue University. 


Scheduled For Release for 
Second Semester Classes 
(January, 1953) 


Lee’s 
The Official Preparations 
Of Pharmacy 


Second I:dition 

Lee's book is confined to the problems of manufactur- 
ing and dispensing the various classes of the official pharma- 
ceutical preparations. Each chapter is comprised of three 
parts: 

(a) A General Discussion 

(b) A tabulation of the items, alphabetically according 

to official English titles 

“Comments” concerning the “reasons why” for the 

various steps in procedure, precautions, etc. 

Dr. Lee has taught his subject for many years and knows 
the kind of text that appeals to students——has observed fron 
what kind of presentation the student best assimilates know! 
edge—and has written his book in simple, logical, readable 
form from this experience. 

His straight-forward manner of presentation, and the 
simplicity of the text material go far to recommend the book 
to beginning students, and certainly lighten a difficult course 
for the instructor. At the same time, the information is suffi 
ciently complete to make the book a good reference for pra 
ticing pharmacists. 

By CHARLES OREN LEE, Ph.D.., Professor of Pharmacy, Purdue 


University School of Pharmacy, Lafayette, Indiana. 


544 pages. Illustrated. 
PRICE $5.50 


Send inquiries and orders to 3207 Washington Blvd.. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
Published by 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 
Scientific Publications 
Saint Lovuts San FRANCISCO New YorK 


INSTITUTIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


New Mexico 
University of New Mexico, College 
Pharmacy, Alb . (1952) 
E. L. Cataline, Puerto Bico 
New York University Puerto 
macy. Buitalo 11989) Luis Torres-Dias, Dean 


Columbia Universit ay, College of Phar- 
macy of the City New York. (1939) 
E. E. Leuallen, Dean Ww 


macy, New York. (1989) Medical College of South Carolina, 
Long Island University, Brooklyn 

lege of Pharmacy, Brooklyn. (1939) University of South Carolina. 

Hugo H. Shacfer, Desa of Pharmacy, Columbia. (1928 
College of Phar- Robert W. Morrison, Acting Deon 
macy, Trookiyn. 

John L. Dandreau, . South Dakota Division 
Union University, Albany College of South Dakota State College, 
Pharmacy, Albany. (1946) of Pharmacy, Brookings. (1908) 
Francis J. O’Brien, Dean Floyd J. LeBlanc, Dean 

North Carolina Tennessee 
University of North Carolina, School University of Tennessee, School of 
of Pharmacy, Chapel Hill. (1917) Pharmacy, Memphis. (1914) 

E. A. Brecht, Dean Robert L. Crowe, Dean 

“Dekote Agricuitaral College, Schoo! 
School of Pharmacy, Fargo. (1922) 
W. F. Sudro, Hurd M. Jones, 

Ohio University of Houston, of 
Ohio Northern University, College of Houston. (1952) 
Pharmacy, Ada. (1925) N. M. ‘erguson, Dean 
Albert C. Smith, Dean ‘ University of Texas, College of Phar- 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati macy, Austin. (1926) 

College of Pharmacy. (1947) Henry M. Buriage, 
J. F. Kowalewski, Dean 


Ohio State University, College of 

Pharmacy, Columbus. of Utah, 

University of Toledo. ‘Cel College of Phar- L. David Hi 


macy, Toledo. (1941) Vv: 
Charles H. Larwood, Dean oe of Virginia, School of 
Oklahoma RA, (1908) 

Southwestern State College, School of R. B. Smi Dean 
(1951) w 
. D. r, Dean 
University of Oklahoma, College of State College of Washington, School of 
Pharmacy, Norman. (1905) ——, (1912) 
Ralph W. Clark, Dean Haak Dean 

University of College of 
Oregon State College, School of Phar- Frsrmecy. Seattle. (1908) 
macy, Corvallis. (1915) 
George E. Crossen, Dean West 

West ale 
Duquesne University, School of Phar- Pharmacy, Morgantown. 
macy, Pittsburgh. (1927) J. Lester Hayman, Dean 

elphia versi sconsin, School 

Science.’ Philadelphia. (1900) Medison (1900) 
vor t Arth Uhl, Dean 
cy. elphia. 
Joseph B. Sprowls, Dean University of W: College of 
University of Pittsburgh, School of Pharmacy, Laramie. (1951) 


Pharmacy, Pittsburgh. (1900) David W. O'Day, 
Edward C. Reif, Dean 


College 
17) 
of 
Island and 
Providence. (1926) 
| Fordham University, College hy 
| 
j 
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FELLOWSHIPS IN PHARMACY 


To meet the demonstrated need for trained teachers and 
researchers in the field of pharmacy, the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education announces a limited num- 
ber of Fellowships for students seeking graduate degrees in 


pharmaceutical subjects. 
These Fellowships are open to students (men or women) 


qualified for registration in approved graduate schools (or 
colleges) for one or more of the following major fields: 


PHARMACY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
PHARMACOLOGY 
PHARMACOGNOSY 
PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 
(or closely related subjects) 


Each Fellow will receive from the Foundation a stipend to 
cover the period of his appointment and, when not provided 
for from other sources, an allowance for academic expenses. 
Normally, new Fellowships are started only in September and 
February. New applications and requests for renewals of 
grants should be submitted at least 60 days prior to desired 
starting date or expiration date. Fellowships are renewable. 


For further information concerning Foundation Fellow- 
ships, including application forms, write directly to the 


Secretary, 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION 


1450 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 


| 
| 


